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Flour Ready for Export on One of the Municipal Piers at New Orleans 


* @s| without studying the 
cause of the amazing development 
of those ports dotting the great 
stretch of land that describes an 
arc from the Mexican border to 
Florida. The Gulf Coast country smiles the same wel- 
come today to homeseekers that it did three quarters 
of a century ago when the great westward trek began. 

When the Mormons commenced making gardens 
out of deserts; when the discovery of gold lured thou- 
sands of families to California and Montana, and silver 
to Nevada; when Alaska attracted adventurous and 
bold spirits, and later when Oregon and Oklahoma, 
the Dakotas and other rich territories were thrown 
Open, the Gulf Coast country was ignored by the rest- 
less pioneers of that dramatic period of American 
history. 

The states along the Gulf Coast, particularly Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, have conducted spirited pub- 
licity campaigns exploiting their possibilities and 
achievements, and the result has been an increased 
population, lured by cheap but productive lands lying 
in « mild climate that will permit as many as three 
and frequently four crops a year. 

The oil discoveries in Louisiana and Texas have 
brought thousands of newcomers, and are responsible 
for the creation of “boom” towns, some of which have 
devcloped so many diversified interests that they have 
outgrown the crude boom period and are now con- 
sidered permanent. News of this movement has ap- 
peered in The Northwestern Miller from time to time, 
because it all means business to the millers. The fact 
thai a paper mill proposes to spend several. million 
dollars in erecting a plant in some Gulf Coast state 
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of 
the Gulf ports from 
the millers’ standpoint OUT OUT OU 
would be incomplete 


By SR. A. SULLIVAN 


is of vital importance to flour millers, because many 
families will be attracted to the spot, making neces- 
sary more bakeries and larger flour sales. 


HE Gulf Coast is the “new” country of America, 

although parts of it have been settled as long as 
many of the older eastern centers. Great plantations 
are being cut up into smaller tracts, and these used 
for the cultivation, on a large scale, of crops that have 
been neglected, but which have passed the experimental 
stage. Great stretches of cotton fields have been sup- 
planted by rows of pecans and oranges, with vegetables 
planted between the tree rows. Agricultural colleges 
throughout the Far Seuth are turning out a new type 
of farmer, capable of producing more revenue from 
a small farm than his parents did from a great plan- 
tation. 

To comprehend the value of the Gulf ports to the 
great milling centers of America requires considera- 
tion of them all as a single unit, the office of which is 
to serve the rich Mississippi valley. A network of rail 
invites the rapid transportation of grain and mill 
products to these ports, while the federal barge line, 
formally designated as the Mississippi-Warrior Serv- 
ice, offers cheap transportation, in connection with a 
joint rail-and-water rate from the milling centers to 
the Gulf. The barge line does not terminate at New 
Orleans, but continues eastward to’ Mobile and far up 
numerous rivers to prosperous Alabama cities, from 


whence come coal, iron and agri- 
cultural products, which, with grain 
from the Middle West, contribute 
to the greatness of the port of Mo- 
bile. 

Texas business men have inter- 
ested themselves in a canal designed 
to connect the coast of their state 
with New Orleans, thence up the 
Mississippi, bringing Texas closer to the principal 
cities of the Middle West. 

All ports along the Gulf Coast, regardless of their 
size, are bidding for the milling trade. They are fight- 
ing for more trackage, better river service, more port 
facilities, greater elevator capacity, improved harbors 
and canals, and are spending millions of dollars to 
improve their worth to millers. They base their con- 
fidence upon their belief that the shortness of the 
trip to Latin America from the Gulf will prove more 
attractive to millers developing business in those re- 
publics than the long one from Atlantic or Pacific 
ports. 

Steamship companies operating in both the Gulf 
and Atlantic ports now handle the West Indies export 
business for the Gulf ports separately. The Southern 
Ports Foreign Trade Committee, a railroad committee 
making inland rates to Gulf ports, publishes the tariffs 
of the steamship companies from Mobile, New Or- 
leans and Key West. The secretary is E. B. Boyd, 
Transportation Building, Chicago. 


EW ORLEANS has, through one of the safest 

harbors in the world, a double outlet to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The shorter route has been established by 
the inner harbor and out by way of Lake Pontchar- 
train. This waterway is one of the four greatest 
canals in the world, with a depth equaled only by the 
Suez, Panama and Kiel canals. It is not only an 
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Backed Goods in Storage at Galveston, Ready for Export 


enormous addition to the shipping advantages of the 
port and an important item to consider in the claim 
of the Gulf for the routing of inland grain and flour, 
but it affords a site most inviting to new enterprises, 
warehouse and storage facilities and additional ele- 
vators, 


EW ORLEANS has lines to every port in the 

world, with frequent and dependable service to 
every flour distributing point in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and all the islands accessible by 
the Gulf and Mediterranean waters, and those Pacific 
ports reached by way of the Panama Canal. A dozen 
railroads carry the products of the Mississippi valley, 
with a municipal belt railroad connecting all terminals 
and spur tracks running along the wharves beside 
warehouses and docks, The marine interests are enor- 
mous; the commercial development is so great and 
is growing so rapidly it is the constant wonder of 
visitors from all over the Mississippi valley. 

The city proper is on the eastern side of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but both the New Orleans and Algiers 
banks are lined with wharves and storage houses, and 
at the close of the harvest season in the central and 
middle western states these are filled with the products 
of field and mill, 

A port commission at Mobile is at work on exten- 
sive harbor improvements. There is an almost unlim- 
ited space of unimproved river and bay front land 
under jurisdiction of the commission, which has been 
empowered with the right to build and operate ware- 
houses, hoists and other freight handling devices. 


There is accommodation at shipside for vast amounts 
of goods to be stored, but more warehouse facilities 


are recognized as a necessity. Mobile has several 
important steamship lines that serve Latin America. 
In addition to a world trade, and the Latin American 
services, these have developed important coastwise 
lines, including connections with several important Gulf 
and Atlantic ports, and through the Panama Canal 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The canalization of the Tombigbee-Warrior River 
Service has proved an important factor, while in de- 
veloping trade with the Pacific Coast the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service (the federal barge line) is credited 
with contributing greatly. 

The harbor of Mobile is landlocked and of natural 
formation by river and bay, offering a safe fresh water 
harbor with an average depth of 30 feet, formed of 
Mobile Bay and the Mobile River. A dredged canal 
extends through the bar at the entrance of Mobile 
Bay and connects the Gulf of Mexico with deep water 
to the bay. About 28,000 lineal feet of developed 
water front have been developed along the west bank 
of the Mobile River between its mouth and Chicksaw 
Creek, with some 8,500 lineal feet undeveloped in the 
same area, Private development could be extended 
from the western shore of Mobile Bay to its lower end. 


OBILE’S prosperity is derived, aside from the 
port’s activities, from an extensive trade in cot- 
ton, vegetables, citrus fruits, nuts, fish and oysters. 
There are important flour and grain dealers at Mobile, 
and many distributors, brokers, wholesale grocers and 
freight forwarders. 
Galveston takes a pardonable pride in its achieve- 
ments, which are many. It has spent nearly half a 
century and more than $18,000,000 to make itself the 





A Panoramic View of the Harbor at Mebite 








chief port of Texas, a great wholesale 
distributing point, cotton export port 
and summer and winter resort. 

The building of the causeway, con- 
necting Galveston island with the main- 
land, the completion of the sea wall and 
the raising of the grade of the larger 
part of the city are regarded as among 
the principal achievements. The com- 
mendable co-operative spirit of the citi- 
zens, in 1900, when a hurricane caused 
great loss of life and property, stirred 
the entire nation. The city government 
acted promptly by creating an engineer- 
ing board, with full power to prepare 
plans that would protect the city from 
another such disaster. 


HE county of Galveston constructed 

the sea wall and the United States 
government extended this to its own 
property. The wall is 17,593 feet long, 
16 feet wide at the base and 17 feet hich. 
The city, aided by the state, raised ‘he 
city grade. More than 2,000 buildi: gs 
were elevated, the cost of the undert. k- 
ing being more than $5,000,000. 

A canal 242 miles long, 300 feet w de 
and 20 feet deep was dug from Gal; «s- 
ton Bay through the residence distr ct. 
Street car lines were elevated, hou -es 
lifted up on stilts or moved temporar ly, 
while the city pumped millions of cu ic 
yards of sand from the bed of the oc: an 
and raised the city to a safe level. By refusing to be 
conquered by the sea, Galveston went about the busi- 
ness of building a great port with more assurance t!.an 
ever; for the new level of the city made better drain: ge 
possible, and the old cry that this was an unhealthy 
city died out. 

The causeway provides rail entrance to the island 
upon which the city is built. The island is thirty miles 
long and about three in width. The causeway is ‘wo 
miles long and wide enough for three railroad tracks, 
an interurban electric line and a road for vehicles. 
The port has given attention not only to cotton, her 
chief export cargo, but has provided four grain cle- 
vators, with a combined capacity of 3,600,000 bus. 





ALVESTON is going after the Mississippi vallcy’s 

flour and grain business in many ways. Sugges- 
tions made by visiting millers have been followed or 
are in process of completion. The Galveston Chamber 
of Commerce will give millers interested in shipping 
to Latin America such information as may be desired. 
This chamber conducts a department the duty of 
which is to keep posted on conditions in the tropics 
and, naturally, to do all that is possible to induce 
millers to ship through Galveston. 

The city of Galveston owns a third of the stock of 
the Galveston Wharf Co., which controls 30 piers, 
capable of accommodating more than 100 steamships 
at a time. The entrance of the harbor is lined with 
granite jetties for 12 miles, which maintain a channel 
31 feet deep. The Intercoastal Canal, which has been 
completed to Corpus Christi, is expected to bring the 
whole Texas coast close to the Mississippi valley, 


(Continued on page 1069.) 
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THE TRADE COMMISSION CONCLUDES 
ae Federal Trade Commission last week an- 

nounced publication of Volume 7 of its report on 
the grain trade and completion of its six-year study 
of grain handling methods, terminal markets and trad- 
ing in futures. The entire report comprises seven vol- 
umes, published at intervals since September, 1920, 
and is made up of approximately two thousand pages 
of tabular data, descriptive detail, argument and, 
finally, conclusions and recommendations. 

\s an example of painstaking analysis and re- 
search into every detail of a great trade, the report 
can be regarded only as a credit to the commission 
and to the scores of employees who have given years 
of « fort to its compilation. Measured pragmatically, 
as « constructive work likely to contribute in any 
degrce to improvement in present methods of grain 
han‘ ling, it is likely to be regarded as sheer waste of 


public funds. Much of its information already is so 
out of date as to be worthless, and the final conclu- 
sions and recommendations, particularly in the matter 
of future trading, have been in large part anticipated 


by the establishment of the Grain Futures Admin- 
istration and voluntary action by the principal grain 


exchanges, 
‘Some of its suggestions may, indeed, be regarded 
by grain trade experience as sophomoric. Admitting 


that the interests of producers of grain “would be 
injuriously affected by the sudden abolition of future 
trading,” it believes that remedial measures deserve 
special consideration. Among these it suggests an 
examnination of the competence of speculative traders 
and the exclusion of the “demonstrably incompetent,” 
both “for the sake of themselves and for the sake of 
the market.” “Even if the trader is competent,” it 
comments, “his methods of trading may be such as to 
affect the functioning of the market unfavorably.” 
Just what this means is not altogether clear, its ap- 
parent premise being that only those should be per- 
mitted to speculate who possess the gift of invariably 
being winners. 

A further suggestion is that “the speculator should 
be so dealt with that he will encounter only the price 
risk that he intends to assume.” This is coupled with 
proposals that “margins sufficient to make it unneces- 
sary for a trader to unload in haste should be required 
by rule,” and that “the speculator should not be per- 
mitted to increase his risks out of proportion to his 
funds available for speculation.” Qn the other hand, 
it is found that “the effect of stop-loss orders on the 
market is a specific cause of instability.” This latter 
is an obvious contradiction. 

Interestingly, the commission, in its recommenda- 
tions, departs from the wholly industrial aspects of 
future trading and devotes attention to “the general 
social cost of the vice of gambling as it relates to 
futures,” It doubts the possibility of fixing by law a 
Satisfactory and workable definition of gambling 
trades, but believes that “successful reform in this di- 
tection supposes the education of many members of 
the exchanges with regard to the general market and 
Social effects of their practices.” This seems, on the 
whole, a fairly large order, entailing a somewhat com- 
plete examination of the prospective speculator’s in- 
tellivence, luck, financial position, domestic attach- 
ments and responsibilities and, possibly, his social 
Status in the community. 

It is difficult at all times to gauge the value of 
these government compilations. The report now com- 
mented on is the result of six years of industrious 
effort by an agency of the government. In its prepa- 
tation, scores of offices of grain concerns have been 
submitted to annoyance and expense. The whole cost 
of its preparation to the treasury of the United States 
doubtless has run into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. As an analysis and survey it has value to 
the college undergraduate seeking material for a thesis 
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inviting his degree. What other actual value it has, 
aside from its worth as historical record, is doubtful. 

Certainly its conclusions are not beyond those pos- 
sible to any fairly well-informed member of the grain 
trade. They are, on the whole, less practical. What 
it offers in the way of cross section studies of the cost 
of handling grain under present methods has value. 
Its studies of future trading, largely made up from 
records of the exchanges and of the Grain Futures 
Administration, dre interesting as a compilation of 
facts. What it all comes to is that, at very great 
cost, the commission has done a good job of survey- 
ing ocean currents, which, according to the nature of 
ocean currents, will continue to flow their course 
through the charted seas. 

The grain trade, together with its correlated in- 
dustry of flour milling, is doing the best it can under 
conditions as they exist. It is enabling the grower 
of grain, in the ordinary course of procedure, to 
obtain a price, broadly speaking, which is a true re- 
flection of the world value as determined by supply 
and demand at the moment he elects to sell. It is 
assembling and redistributing his seasonal produce 
through the year at a fair cost for the service ren- 
dered. It does not much concern itself with the dif- 
ference between tweedle dum and tweedle dee, and it 
is somewhat unhappily unconcerned with the social 
aspects of those who give adventitious aid to its in- 
dustrial processes by “playing the market.” 

Doubtless many things are wrong. Perhaps, as 
one of the earlier volumes of the commission’s report 
suggests, some of these could be overcome by the 
economies of co-operative marketing. So far this 
activity has seemed hardly more than a fetish of the 
farmer organizers and the politicians self appointed 
to represent them. It may sometime be proved that 
co-operation is the better scheme. Until then, the 
grain trade, employing the only tools it knows, will 
have to go on doing its decent best to make a three 
months’ flood of grain production serve consumers 
through all the other months until another harvest. 

If the system of trading in futures, which is one 
of these tools, contains elements which require adjust- 
ment to comply with social standards, or if the details 
of operation demand supervision such as is given to 
national banks, those adjustments and regulations 
doubtless will come to be a part of the system. Either 
that or some better system, formulated by eyewitness 
observers or by see-all and know-all exponents of 
authority, will supply something to take the place of 
the system which has served as best it has known how 
through a half century of progress and development. 





TO CONSIDER PANHANDLING 

EXT Tuesday, Sept. 21, the board of executives 

of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry will 
meet in executive session at Atlantic City to consider 
certain resolutions “including the elimination of bakery 
supplement advertising and the restriction of dona- 
tions to bakery meetings and conventions.” 

It is to be hoped that the board will take affirma- 
tive action on both proposals. Undoubtedly, while 
individuals have been slow to declare themselves, the 
overwhelming majority of members of the industries 
associated with baking are opposed to the trade tax 
imposed upon them through being called upon to bear 
a large part of the cost of bakers’ advertising “blurbs” 
and a substantial part of the expense of many bakers’ 
meetings. Both are antiquated, and both should be 
abolished or restricted. 

It is not improper for members of allied trades, 
who attend conventions of bakers in large numbers, 
to pay, in the form of registration fee or under some 
similar arrangement, a portion of the entertainment 
expense. In fact, they should do so and thereby acquit 
themselves of being merely “hangers-on.” Such par- 
ticipation should, however, be limited to those who 
attend or to their company principals, and should not 
be distributed over the industry to include concerns 
not interested but who lack courage to refuse to 
contribute. 

There is a middle ground of fairness in the situa- 
tion and, if bakers and members of allied trades con- 
sider it fairly, they will have no difficulty in finding 
it. In the end, the chief gain will be to the baking 
industry, which will, with the abolition of these prac- 
tices, declare itself independent and accomplish much 
in added self-respect. 
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THE NEED FOR MODERN METHODS 
N a letter to Dr. C O. Swanson, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, commenting on Dr. Swanson’s article, 
“The Rational Place of Wheat Flour in the Dict,” 
recently published in this paper, L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers Association, says: 


“Our association has been studying this most 
earnestly from a practical working experience, 
and many of us have come to the conclusion 
that the buying public must be given the kind 
of bread that it craves and wants, whether de- 
sire springs from appetite or from a knowledge 
of nutrition; that the baker, as one who is 
striving to serve the public, must not lag be- 
hind nor be ahead of the desires and demands 
of the buying public. As a matter of fact it is 
not the loaf of bread but it is the grain of 
wheat itself that is being pushed aside by other 
foods, and the time has arrived when baker and 
miller should unite and, using the best brains 
at their command, prepare a uniform basis of 
appeal in presenting their products to the buy- 
ing public... The dairy interests have been very 
successful in increasing the sale of their prod- 
ucts, both by direct and indirect sales methods. 
I suppose the general public is better informed 
on the value of milk as a food than it is re- 
garding any other item of diet. Millers and 
bakers have been slow in adopting modern mer- 
chandising methods.” 


Mr. Schumaker is as good as his faith. At the 
approaching Atlantic City convention a special con- 
ference of those immediately interested will consider 
ways and means of advancing the cause of white flour 
products. These products need not be limited to the 
loaf of bread. As Mr. Schumaker says, “it is the 
grain of wheat itself which is being pushed aside by 
other foods,” and undoubtedly in the internecine war- 
fare among innumerable forms of wheat products all 
suffer to a degree, the products of bolted flour cer- 
tainly most of all. 

No element concerned in the restoration to public 
favor of the nutritional value of wheat products can 
afford to close its mind to conflicting views. Bakers 
cannot afford to turn aside from pleas to depart from 
the present trend toward complete standardization of 
their loaves; millers cannot afford to say that, having 
developed their product to their own high scientific 
standards, they will yield nothing to public taste and 
No one can afford to dispute the trend of 
declare that on present 


prejudice. 
the times and stubbornly 
processes and methods he will stand or fall. «+ 

White flour and the white bread which is made 
from it represent the utmost in true food value which 
science has been able to extract from the wheat berry 
and bake into a loaf. Its merit is supported by the 
highest nutritional authority, its appeal to taste is 
attested by the immense growth in commercial baking. 
Yet the unwelcome truth remains that, as quality has 
become more and more satisfactory to producers, con- 
sumption of bread as a whole has not responded to 
the refinement. 

Is the fault in the product? Almost certainly not, 
unless it be in the final touches which have tended to 
make the modern loaf more of a delicacy than a 
staple. Is it in any actually greater nutritional value 
possessed by competing foods rendered popular by 
higher living standards and the desire for more varied 
diet? Equally impossible, for no food combination 
has been presented to equal the simple combination 
of bread and milk as calculated by every nutritional 
measurement. 

The only remaining answer is that bread industries 
have not been sufficiently alert in their own interest. 
They have taken too much for granted in reckoning 
the stability and future of their market. They have 
assumed too readily that people must eat bread, while 
the whole course of recent events proves that bread is 
as truly an elective food as any of its competitors. 
The cause of bread, using the word generically, cannot 
prosper unless. those who produce it know their mar- 
ket, adapt themselves to its needs and tastes, and then 
develop it by those means and methods of publicity 
which have become so+ essential a part of modern 
industry. 
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* The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling —s together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— Sept. 12 Sept. 13 
Sept. 11 Sept. 4 1926 1924 
Minneapolis ...234,854 262,277 239,753 248,122 
St. Paul 9,974 10,855 9,697 10,102 
Duluth-Superior 16,050 16,645 26,080 35,720 
Outside mills*.. 148,201 196,153 262,447 268,450 





Totals . 409,079 475,930 537,977 562,394 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City... . 136,389 156,993 109,754 129,040 
Wichita ....... 47,526 48,768 28,310 63,025 
Salina..,....... 31,971 32,852 29,556 29,636 
St. Joseph 22,924 ~ 639 39,528 44,707 
Omaha ....... 22,484 332 19,443 20,564 


Outside mills. .297,473 sit, 082 192,363 281,499 











Totals ....558,767 614,666°526,811 658,471 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 34,100 36,100 31,900 30,600 
Outsidet . 54,200 66,900 48,200. 54,400 
Toledo .......: 36,500 47,700 34,100 45,600 
Outside 42,965 37,430 34,215 78,146 
Indianapolis ... 5,857 8,405 7,198 14,637 
Southeast ..... 99,312 101,452 116,467 108,547 
Totals . 272,934 287,987 271,080 331,930 
PACIFIC COAST— . 
Portland ...... 26,180 24,362 24,350 42,380 
Seattle ........ 17,435 28,297 25,440 29,604 
Tacoma ....... 27,863 38,483 24,757 27,370 
Totals . 71,478 91,142 74,547 99,354 
Buffalo .......- 173,991 185,748 168,011 173,955 
Chicago ....... 37,000 38,000 39,000 36,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The followfng table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Sept. 12 Sept. 13 


Sept. 11 Sept.4 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 44 48 46 45 
Bt. Paul .ccccevess 46 50 45 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 45 70 97 
Outside mills* .... 53 54 60 68 
Average ..... 47 50 53 64 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...... 79 91 72 856 
Wichita cccccdicove 76 79 43 82 
MORIMR cc ccscccecces 84 86 65 64 
St. Joseph ....... 48 87 83 94 
GAB ME cov cccesce 82 85 71 82 
Outside millst ... 82 86 61 83 
Average ..... 79 87 74 83 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Liotla ..ccccoee 53 56 49 48 
Outsidey ....... 62 66 55 63 
OO Sst occkces 76 99 71 95 
Outsidef ....... 64 71 61 69 
Indianapolis ..... 29 41 36 73 
Southeast ........ 68 67 71 69 
Average ..... 63 68 62 68 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ........+. 42 39 39 68 
MEEED 6-040 0 0.0.0 0ra0 42 69 48 56 
TACOMA ..ccecscee 48 68 43 48 
Average ..... 45 57 43 58 
Bulalo ..ccscsvees 72 78 66 80 
ND. 0.0'c.6.5:0 000.0 92 95 97 90 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Aug. 28. 2,858 2,733 2,863 
Previous week ....... 2,802 2,517 2,775 
July 1-Aug. 28....... 22,672 20,980 21,749 

Imports— 

July 1-Aug. 28....... 1 

Exports— 

Week ending Aug. 28. 182 214 122 
Previous week ...... 356 203 229 
July 1-Aug. 28 ...... 1,500 1,598 1,620 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business was kept within moderate bounds last 
week by expectation of decisive crop data fran the United States and Ca- 


nadian official reports. 


lots. 





higher grades. 


Buying was mostly in small lots. Most bakers showed 
indifference, though there were isolated sales of round 
Distributors appear to be making few large book- 
ings, and hold to the view that prices have not yet 
reached their low point. 
marked betterment in demand from the South, where 
stocks are believed to be small. 

Export Trade.—Demand for export flour is limited, 
and millers find it difficult to interest buyers in the 
The St. Louis district reports a little 


Millers of soft wheat flour find 


business to the United Kingdom and a fair demand for clears and low grades 


from Latin America. 


Oklahoma, Texas and southern Kansas mills continue 


to do a good business with the Continent and the United Kingdom. 
Production—The Labor Day holiday brought a sharp reduction in fast 
week’s flour output, which otherwise would have been approximately at the 


level of recent weeks. 


Complaint of difficulty in obtaining shipping direc- 


tions on old orders continues, though St. Louis millers report a marked 


improvement in this respect. 


Prices.—Mill prices are 25@50c bbl higher than a week ago. 

Millfeed—The millfeed market is featureless, but inactive demand is 
offset by small offerings on the part of mills, with the result that prices are 
firm and about unchanged from a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, ENG., 


Sept. 14.—(Special Cable)—Trade in imported flour is 


very quiet, owing to the low prices taken by home millers, who offer flour 


for forward delivery at 3@4s below their official quotations. 


Canadian tops 


are quoted at 43s per 280 lbs ($7.30 bbl) October, exports at 40s 6d ($6.87 
bbl) October, Kansas exports at 39@40s ($6.62@6.79 bbl) September, Minne- 
sota exports at 42s ($7.13 bbl) October, American low grade at 30s ($5.09 


bbl), Argentine at 25s ($4.24 bbl), 


Australian patents at 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), 


and home milled straight run at equal to-40s 6d ($6.87 bbl), c.i.f. 


Amsterdam. 


of Kansas flour, which resellers are offering under mill quotations. 
Kansas tops are quoted at $8.10@8.20 per 


no buying for forward shipment. 


—The market is depressed on account of the large arrivals 


There is 


100 kilos ($7.22@7.31 bbl), Canadian exports, new crop October, at $7.80 
($6.95 bbl), home milled for prompt delivery at $8 ($7.13 bbl), and Belgian 


at $7.70 ($6.86 bbl). 


Hamburg.—Some business is being done in Kansas flour for September 
at $7.85@8 per 100 kilos ($6.99@7.13 bbl), Pacific Coast flour for September 
at $7.50@7.60 ($6.68@6.77 bbl), also good Canadian flour at $8 ($7.13 bbl), 


but the latter is being paid reluctantly. 
The government report states that threshing returns are considerably 
Canadian tops are quoted at $8.40 per 100 kilos 


policy. 
below August forecasts. 


Buyers continue a hand-to-mouth 


($7.48 bbl) September, $7.95@8.05 ($7.08@7.17 bbl) October-December; ex- 
ports for September and the first half of October at $8@8.20 ($7.13@7.31 
bbl); Kansas patents at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl) September, $7.95@8.05 ($7.08@7.17 
bbl) October-December; English patents at $7.70@8.65 ($6.86@7.70 bbl) ; 
home milled at $10.90 ($9.71 bbl), and rye flour at $7.75 ($6.90 bbl). 
Copenhagen.—Buyers have purchased large quantities of new crop flour 


for October shipment. 


There is also a good demand for later shipment. 


Canadian tops are quoted at $8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.66 bbl), exports at $8.10 


($7.22 bbl), and old crop at about 25c more. 


$8.35 per 100 kilos ($7.44 bbl). 


Kansas tops sold at around 


C. F. G. RarKes. 








SPRING WHEAT GROWERS’ ADVANTAGE 

Great Fairs, Mont.—The position of 
the spring wheat grower in Montana is 
more favorable than that of the winter 
wheat grower, by reason of a probably 
smaller North American production of 
spring wheat this year, according to W. 
T. Giese, chief of the grain grading de- 
partment of the state department of ag- 
riculture. 

“Unless later estimates should turn 


out materially larger than present ones,” 
declared Mr. Giese, “the premiums paid 
for spring wheat during the marketing 
season should be relatively better than 
those for hard winter.” 





A bumper rice crop is forecast for 
Japan proper, for which a total of 140,- 
000,000 bus is predicted. Korea is ex- 


pected to yield 25,000,000 bus, and For- 
mosa 2,500,000. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
. ery 31 134% 136% 1404 
weves 130% 133% 136 139% 
Basbeons 134% 134% 136% 1404 
Bcc ceee 131% 134% 136 139% 
Pare 134 136% 138% 1424 
rhs tee 132 135% 137% 1414 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee, 
PP Ty 124% 127% 129% 1334 
Bis cess 123% 126% 128% 132 
PP 125 128 130 1334 
BO xs aar 125% 128% 131 1334 
BBs dove 127% 130% 133 136 
Bases 127 129 132% 1344 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct Dec. Sept. Dec 
Us raeck 33 130% 127% 124% 
8 \ 131% 128% 126% 123% 
Bicscue 132% 129% 127% 1254 
| Pe 132% 129% 127% 1254 
) ee 134% 131% 130% 128 
er 133% 130% 129% 1264 
Liverpool Buenos a 
Sept Oct Dec. Oct 
Wwe2ast 153 % 151% 135 1 b4 
iene 153% 151% 134% 132% 
Me sede. 154% 152% 135 133 
eres 155% 152% 134% 153% 
Bice cies 154% 152 134% 133% 
| ere 156% 368% 8 .séeas -~ 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( ity 
Sept Sept. Jec Sept. dec 
Sa aecss 76% 83% 16% 80% 
Bo ccses 76% 835 76% 0% 
SOL 78 84% 78% 1% 
Bite o).6e> 79% 84% 78% 1% 
Se 79% 85% 80 324 
SB v's s ce 79 84% 80 24 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Byscves 36 10% 36% S% 
Ses ccee 35% 410% 36% 38% 
Oucscoe 35% 41% 36 % 19% 
. Peer 36% 41% 37% 39% 
AZ coces 37% 42% 38% 10% 
BGe cscae 37% 42% 38% 10% 
RYE 
Chicago Minnea) olis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Pore. 92% 97% 89% 2% 
By ook 92 96% 89% 92% 
Beinvove 93% 98% 90% 92% 
Serer 93% 98 89% 12% 
| rrr 94% 99% 91% 94% 
Bicecee 93% 98% 90% 93% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Vanessa 231% 232% 235 2354 
Secnand 231% 233 235% 235% 
G.vcves 235% 237 238% 238% 
| eee 235% 236% 238% 2384 
BE dive 237% 238% 239% 39% 
| are 233% 235 235% 236 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Sept. 11, in barrels ((00's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. . 6 13 236 238 o% . 
Chicago ..... 230 230 157 142 is ‘ 
New York 216 215 43 79 305 219 
Boston ...... 4 23 3 oe a. . 
Baltimore ... 37 20 4 2 ty “ 
Philadelphia. 47 49 46 60 95 
Milwaukee .. 34 44 2 15 ns F 
Dul.-Superior 210 151 223 #177 264 259 
*Buffalo 201 ew o* > ‘ 


*Receipts by lates only. 


Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 flaxseed crop, based on condition Sept. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 





1926 1925 = AY. 

ONIN 5 5.0-0:5.< 6 days 7,892 7,600 5,414 
North Dakota ....... 1,273 8,768 8,083 
South Dakota ....... 2,511 3,801 2,807 
IN 65.VR43.5 500426. 268 306 222 
ere 939 1,220 1,083 
Other states ......... 372 323 230 
United States ...... 19,255 22,018 17,839 











Flour quotations, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent ........... $7.25@ 7.60 $7.60@ 8.20 $....@.... $7.50@ 8.00 $8. 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.80@ 7.30 7.45@ 7.80 ee Ae 7.00@ 7.40 7. 
Spring first clear ..........++. 6.40@ 6.70 6.65@ 6.90 ee. Pere 6.75@ 7.00 7. 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.85@ 7.15 --@.. 7.25@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 7. 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.55 0 Ose 6.60@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.75 7. 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.90@ 6.05 --@.. 5.50@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 eee 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.45@ 6.80 --@.. -@. 6.75@ 7.26 8 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.05@ 6.25 --@.. --@. 6.00@ 6.30 ee 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.60@ 6.75 or Fae a" 5.75@ 6.10 ee 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.50@ 5.60 5.55@ 5.80 7" -@. 6. 
Rye our, Gare .....cscevedes 4.00@ 4.40 4.10@ 4.30 ov@.. a OSE 4 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.80 $....@ Kansas ........ $7.30@ 7.90 | +e 
Straight ........ 5.60@ 6.20 @ Dakota ........ 7.60@ 8.10 et re 
CUE ccivcscen 5.55@ 6.15 @ Montana ....... 7.85@ 7.75 cor @® 


*Includes near-by straights. 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 14. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





(Pacific 








Coast prices as of previous day.) 


delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus —_, tNas):ville 
50@ 8.60 $8.00@ 8.15 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00 8.20 $9.00@ 9.15 $7.70@ 8.10 “sae 50 an 
50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.80 baat 7.50 7.65@ 8.00 7.90@ 9.00 7.835@ 7.70 . 
40@ 7.65 7.10@ 7.60 -@... 7.00@ 7.50 7.30@ 7.75 ere Pree oo @ oun 
50@ 7.75 7.10@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.75 7.65@ 8.15 7.50@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.80 7.50@ 7.1 
00@ 7.25 -@. 7.00@ 7.26 7.16@ 7.65 oo@..0- 7.00@ 7.50 oe @D aoe 
-00@ 8.25 6.60@ 6.85 ee Pee 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 8.500 8% 
--@... ’. ise 6. 10 *5.60@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.25 7.25@ 1 
wt one Qs ee See 6.50@ 6.75 rr leer 6.25 67 
00@ 6.10 ‘ibe 6.16 5.85@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.40 a Pe ‘ 
-75@ 4.80 -@. 4.35@ 4.60 5.50@ 5.75 4.90@ 4.95 -@.. 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipé 

Spring top patentf...$....@8.20 $....@8.656 Spring first clearf ...... $6.60 $6.80 

Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.65 we 9 Masha Spring exports§ ....... 41s 6a seer 

Spring second patent{ ....@7.70 «@8.05 Ontario exports§ ....... 38s 0d 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 1:4 Ids 








198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-1b juté® 
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The World Wheat Situation 


‘ By W. Sanford Evans 


HE Canadian government estimate, issued on Sept. 10, increased the wheat 
T crop of the western provinces to 375,697,000 bus, and the crop for the 

whole of Canada to 399,008,000. The increase in the total over the 
estimate of a month before was 82,000,000 bus, that for the western provinces 
being a little over 79,000,000. As previously noted, competent opinion has 
regarded the former estimates as much too low. The new estimate will find 
more general acceptance, for it lies about midway between the high and low 
ones current in the trade, which have ranged between 350,000,000 and 400,- 
000,000 bus. Until more threshing returns are available, many conservative 
authorities are not prepared to go quite as high as the last government figures. 
Wet weather caused serious delay in harvesting operations in Canada, which 
have now been resumed, and although the crop matured earlier than last year, 
deliveries to date are almost 10,000,000 bus behind those of a year ago. 

The crop of Czechoslovakia is estimated at 35,200,000 bus, a decrease of 
1,109,000, compared with last year. Lithuania, with 4,276,000 bus, shows a 
lecrease of a little over 1,000,000, and Luxemburg, with 616,500, shows an 
increase of 63,000. The September estimate of the United States government 
reduced the spring wheat yield 610,000 bus, which is too small a quantity 
materially to alter the total. France ‘and Russia still are without official 
estimates. The increase of the figures in Canada was the important de- 
velopment of the week. 

With revisions up to date, the crop of 29 countries in the Northern 
Hemisphere now stands at 2,580,000,000 bus, compared with 2,520,000,000 for 
the same countries last year. 

Some private estimates for France have placed the crop of that country at 
from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus less than last year. Russia is shipping a 
little more freely than a year ago, and shipments of new crop wheat started 
a week or two earlier, but these facts are not necessarily an indication as to 
the relative size of this year’s crop. If Russia has a little more than last 
year and the French crop is as deficient as above indicated, it still may 
leave the total crop of the Northern Hemisphere practically the same as a 
year ago. 

By continents, 18 countries of Europe are 64,000,000 bus below last year, 
four countries of Asia 8,000,000 below, five countries of North Africa 8,000,000 
below, and two countries of North America 140,000,000 above. 

Shipments to Europe have been on a larger scale during the past two 
weeks, indicating an intention of maintaining the flow of supplies. For the 
first five weeks of the crop year, arrivals in Europe have averaged 11,500,000 
bus a week, against an average of 9,400,000 last year. Shipments to ex-Euro- 
pean countries during the same period have averaged 2,200,000 bus a week, 
against 1,700,000 last year, but for the whole of last year ex-European ship- 
ments averaged 2,600,000 weekly, so that there is no clear indication yet as 
to any change in the demand from these countries. 

Australia shipped 416,000 bus last week, despite the fact that it was al- 
ready overshipped on the basis of official figures. Australian papers just re- 


ceived quote detailed figures for the crop by states, which totaled 6,000,000 — 


bus more than the figure which appeared as the official estimate for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The Argentine government has issued another estimate of exportable 
surplus, presumably as of Sept. 2, of 46,400,000 bus, which represents its 
July estimate, less exports since that date. Shipments from Argentina are 
in only moderate quantities, the total since Aug. 1 being a little less than 
half the quantity shipped in the corresponding weeks of last year. Between 
Sept. 9 and Dec.*° 31 last year Argentina shipped 16,400,000 bus. If the 
present rate of shipments should continue it might carry forward on Jan. 1, 
next, more than 30,000,000 bus to be mixed with its new crop, and if the 
present prospect for that crop is fulfilled this would make Argentina a very 
important factor during the last six months of the crop year. On the other 
hand, if the need existed, the importing world could draw 2,500,000 bus a 
week from Argentina between now and December. In either case, the ex- 
istence of this surplus must be reckoned upon. 








Another California “Plant Wizard” at Work 
on Wheat Improvement 


NOTHER California “plant wizard” 
A has started experiments which he de- er than most others.” 

declares will solve all problems re- 
garding increased wheat production for 
years to come, assuring yields on land 
that is now too arid for wheat culture 
and also giving increased yields and im- 
proved grains on lands now included in 
wheat belts. Richard Diener, of Kent- 
field, has made confident assertions that 
these results will come from following 
the laws of plant life when wheat is hy- 
bridized. 

Just how much has been accomplished 
by the California man has been shown by 
frequent yields of 45 to 65 bus per acre 
from the experimental wey with yields 
Sometimes running as high as 150 bus. 
Mr. Diener says that the smaller figures 
would be regular yields in most instances, 
though further hybridizing would result 
in heavier yields and larger grains. 

“In growing my wheat I do not use 


over 150 varieties of wheat. 
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ertilizer or any method other than 
tomary on the ordinary farm, ex- 
hybridizing,” he said recently. 
results are very noticeable, with 
that yields more per acre and is 
of the finest quality. 
ed to secure is a hard red wheat, of good 
quality, yet giving a big yield, 
and one that could be grown where only 
‘oft wheats are grown now, for I under- 
stand that millers desire a hard wheat 
and prefer the red varieties. That is 
What I have developed in the Polish 
Wheat. I also have developed the Liberty 


What I have want- 


Richard Diener, 


Calla Lily Produced 
ing Methods 





Kentfield, Cal., and 





soft wheat, which is a much heavier yield- 


Altogether Mr. Diener has developed 
None of 
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by His Hybridiz- 
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A Field of Diener No. 18 Wheat, Showing Ite Height at Maturity 


these have been put on the market, be- 
ing withheld for further experiments. 

Mr. Diener has many acres in his ex- 
perimental gardens at Kentfield, and also 
at Sonoma. Most of the property, how- 
ever, is devoted to the culture of flowers. 
These he has developed by cross-breed- 
ing until some of them seem giants, com- 
pared with the original stock. Gladioli, 
petunias, amaryllis, dahlias and similar 
flowers are included. It was while de- 
veloping these that he became interested 
in wheat hybridizing. Wheat growing 
conditions during the World War caused 
him to hasten some of his experiments. 
Now he says that he knows just how to 
proceed to get increased production. 
When economic conditions are such as to 
warrant use of his theory, he says he 
will put it into practice. Meantime the 
samples of his many new wheat varieties 
are retained at his Kentfield home. 

“I don’t want a cent for my hybridiz- 


ing discoveries,’ Mr. Diener said, “I 
would like to see it taught in the colleges 
and also given to the world in some way 
so the farmers will benefit by it.” But 
the question as to whether farmers would 
benefit by increased grain production has 
already been raised by those hearing of 
his discoveries. While Luther Burbank’s 
wheat has been introduced in many sec- 
tions with apparently increased yields, 
the Diener wheats seem to open even a 
wider territory for exploitation. These 
are declared to be adaptable to every 
section where soft wheats are grown, 
though they are largely of hard varieties. 
Besides, they are declared adaptable to 
lands not tilled now because of arid con- 
ditions. 

That there will be a time “when in- 
creased wheat yields for the world will 
be justified, and then my plan will be 
adopted,” is the way the Kentfield man 
views the situation. W. E. Zuppann. 








Government Loses Suit Over Condemned 
Shipment of Middlings 
By A. L. H. Street 


ROCEEDINGS were brought by the 

United States to condemn a ship- 

ment of middlings on the ground 
that they were adulterated within the 
meaning of the federal statute declaring 
that food shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated “if it be mixed, colored, powdered, 
coated or stained in a manner whereby 
damage or inferiority is concealed.” The 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. intervened in 
the proceedings as claimant of the mid- 
dlings, and secured a decree of the Unit- 
ed States district court, eastern district 
of Michigan, dismissing the government’s 
charge. 

The principal facts of the case were 
stipulated between attorneys for the 
government and the mill’s attorneys, 
Glen A. Wisdom, Kansas City, and John 
H. Engel, Detroit, Mich., as follows: 

These middlings constitute the by- 
product of flour milling, py | of 
wheat offal passed through a screen hav- 
ing 18 meshes to the linear inch, with 
added mill-run ground screenings not 
exceeding 8 per cent. The mixture is 
then pulverized. The composition, color 
and texture of the product is precienty 
identical with an unground product 
passed through a screen of finer mesh, 
excepting that it contains more of the 
bran coat. 

Dismissing 
Simons said: 

“The single, decisive question here in- 
volved is the question of fact as to 
whether the process described in the 
stipulation of facts conceals any inferi- 
ority in the middlings thereby produced. 
. . . I am fully satisfied, and I find, 
that the question just stated must be an- 
swered in the negative. There is no 
necessity or occasion for here reciting 
or reviewing the testimony in detail. It 
is sufficient to state that not only does 
such testimony fail to sustain the burden 


the proceeding, Judge 


of the proof resting upon the govern- 
ment in this regard, but that the record 
is affirmatively clear and convincing to 
the effect that the middlings produced 
by the process in question are, in ap- 
pearance, texture, composition, digesti- 
bility, and in all other respects, equal, 
if not superior, to middlings produced by 
any other known process; that said 
process reduces the moisture in such 
middlings and thereby ‘increases their 
feeding value for the purposes for which 
they are intended; that said process pro- 
duces a more finely ground product and 
thereby increases its digestible quality; 
and, in general, that the process com- 
plained of by the government does not 
conceal, and is not in any way connected 
with nor related to, any inferiority in, 
or in respect to, such middlings.” 





“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 

The Magnolia Flour Mills, Oswego, N. 
Y., burned on Aug. 380. 

Messrs. F. W. Burns & Bro., Le Mars, 
Iowa, will have their new mill completed 
shortly. 

The flouring mills of T. & John An- 
drews, Thornbury, Ont., burned recently. 


25 YEARS AGO 
Theodore Roosevelt, vice president of 
the United States, visited The North- 
western Miller last week. 
William Blodgett, rye miller, Beloit 
and Janesville, Wis., is dead. He was 
67 years old. 





He who thinks he is raising a mound 
may in reality be digging a pit—Chinese 
proverb. 
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GERMANY’S TARIFF 
POSITION EXPLAINED 


Confusion Probably Due to Present Discrim-__ 
ination in Favor of American Wheat 
as Against Canadian 


Wasuincotox, D. C., Sept. 14.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The United States De- 
partment of Commerce has not received 
confirmation of the report from the Ca- 
nadian trade commissioner at Hamburg 
to the effect that the German duty ‘on 
wheat and rye flour has been fixed by 
decree, effective after Dec. 31, at 18.75 
marks on imports from all countries not 
on the most favored nation list. 

If such should be the case, Canadian 
flour imported into Germany would have 
to pay a duty of 18.75 marks per 100 
kilos after Dec. 31, whereas now it ‘is 
paying only 10, the same as United 
States and all other flours; but United 
States flour would continue at the 10 
marks rate. 

It is pointed out by the tariff division 
of the Department of Commerce; that, it 
is not generally understood that Cana- 
dian wheat is now at a disadvantage as 
compared with American with respect to 
German tariffs. Wheat, unlike flour, is 
already under the favored nation treat- 
ment and, in consequence, United States 
wheat gets the low rate of 5 marks, 
while Canadian wheat pays the high rate 
of 7.50. 

Confusion’of the wheat and flour situ- 
ations is thought to account for con- 
flicting opinions regarding applications 
of the German tariff. 

Tueopore M. Knapren. 





CHANGES IN CREDIT TERMS 
MADE BY FRENCH MILLERS 


Following similar action of regional 
syndicates elsewhere in France, the Syn- 
dicate of Flour Millers of the Depart- 
ment of Seine and Marne has altered its 
credit terms, beginning Aug. 15, accord- 
ing to a report received by the United 
States Department of Commerce from 
the trade commissioner at Paris. 

The syndicate explains that, owing to 
the large amount of capital required in 
operating mills and to the tightening of 
bank credits and the increases in the of- 
ficial discount rate, all sales of flour will 
be payable in cash. To compensate for 
this modification a discount of one franc 
per quintal will be granted on the of- 
ficial quotation of the department. Bak- 
ers will be permitted to pay in advance 
at the time of placing orders, and will 
be granted therefor an extra discount of 
one franc per metric quintal. All bills 
of bakers which have more than 15 days 
to run and which cannot be collected at 
once will be transferred to a special ac- 
count. These bills will be charged in- 
terest at the official loan rate of the 
Bank of France, at present 94 per cent. 





FORMER FLOUR INSPECTOR 
IN ST. LOUIS DIES AT 85 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—August Rump, for 
many years chief flour inspector of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, died at his home 
here, Sept. 6, aged 85. He was born in 
Germany, coming to this country at an 
early age, and serving with the Eleventh 
Illinois Regiment during the Civil War. 

Mr. Rump was prec He one of the 
leading authorities on flour in this coun- 
try, and was active in his work at the 
exchange until a couple of years ago. 
Since then he has made only occasional 
visits to his former office. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
sons, August, Jr., Walter and Charles, 
all of this city. Funeral services were 
held, on Sept. 9, at Jefferson Barracks, 
under the auspices of the G. A. R. 





BAKERY EXHIBITION IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 27.—The scene of 
the annual exhibition of confectioners, 
bakers and allied traders of the United 
Kingdom is to be the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, Sept. 4-10, where it has been 
held for many years. As usual, a large 
number of prizes are offered for bread, 
cakes, etc. The Australian Flour Mill- 
ers’ Associations is offering a 50-guinea 
challenge cup for the best commercial 


tin.and_Coburg loaf made.entirely..from 
flour milled in Australia. The source 
from which the flour was obtained and 
the brand used must be stated on the 
entry form. Other competitions are for 
London made bread, that is, bread made 
within 12 miles of the Royal Exchange, 
London; for provincial bread, or for 
bread made in England 12 miles beyond 
the Royal Exchange; for bread made in 
Ireland; for bread made in Wales; and 
certain open classes, including malted 
brown bread, whole meal bread, milk 


‘bread and currant bread. Special prizes 


are offered to competitors in novices’ and 
students’ classes. A number of private 
competitions also have been arranged. 





FIRST FLOUR SHIPMENT 
FROM MONTREAL TO BRAZIL 
MonTeeat, Que.—About 5,000 tons Ca- 
nadian flour left Montreal recently bound 
for Brazil. It is the first such shipment 
on record, former sales of Canadian flour 
to Brazil in the past having been handled 
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via New York or other United States 
Atlantic ports. A direct steamship: line 
from Montreal will permit Canadian 
mills to give better service to their Bra- 
zilian customers, and the result of this 
trip is watched with eagerness by inter- 
ested millers. Extraordinary precautions 
have been taken to insure the arrival in 
good condition of this flour at Santos, 
the port for Sao Paulo. 





MILLERS AND BAKERS WILL 
EXHIBIT AT FINLAND FAIR 


Finland is planning to hold a food- 
stuffs fair, Oct. 1-6, according to Emil 
Kekich, assistant trade commissioner at 
Helsingfors. Articles to be exhibited are 
varied, and designed to give a true pic- 
ture of the different branches of the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs in Finland and of 
the machines used in the industry. 

In the milling industry, different kinds 
of flour, bran, oil cakes, etc., and in the 
baking industry, pread of different kinds, 
cakes, macaroni, etc., will be exhibited. 


September 15, 1926 


CONGRESS MAY ACT IN 
REPORT ON FUTURES 


Federal Trade Commission and Grain Fu- 
tures Administration Said to Have Fur- 
nished “‘Ammunition” for ““Explosion”’ 


Wasuineoron, D. C.—Although the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
on grain futures trading is generally re- 
garded as conservative, in view of the 
commission’s past extremism, there is 
enough dynamite hidden in it to cause 
a series of explosions when Congress as- 
sembles. Taken with the study of the 
Grain Futures Administration on fluc- 
tuations in wheat futures, which was is- 
sued only a month or so before the com- 
mission’s report, ammunition has been 
supplied for new legislative attacks on 
the grain exchanges. 

In fact, it is freely predicted by some 
observers that the coming session of 
Congress will see clear-cut efforts to cure 
the situation by amputating the grain 
exchanges just below the head, “since 
mildly clipping their wings has not been 

















Program for Convention of American Bakers Association 
Monday, Sept. 20 ‘ 2 ; Wednesday, Sept. 22 
| REGISTRATION DAY INSTITUTE DAY 
Hotel Traymore Registration—Haddon Hall 
9:30 a.m. Recreation. 9 a.m, to I p.m. 

12:30 p.m. President’s luncheon to representatives of the Vernon Room—Haddon Hall 
press. 10:00 a.m. Convention called to order. 

2:00 p.m. House-to-house section business conference, Annual report—Dr. H. E. Barnard, president 
Hotel Traymore. _ _ American Institute of Baking. 

6:30 p.m. Dinner meeting: board of governors, American “All in the Day’s Work,” Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
Bakers Association; board of directors; Amer- vice president Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
ican Institute of Baking trustees; American “Nutritional Education—The Bakers’ Pro- 
Bakers Foundation. Banquet room Hotel gram,”—Jean K. Rich, director, nutritional 
Traymore. education department, American Institute of 

6:30p.m. Nominating committee meets at dinner. Euro- _Baking. s mats 
pean Balcony, Hotel Traymore. “The Treasure Chest,”—William Seaman, Ham- 

F . a , “ ee ‘ v burg, Pa 
8:30 p.m. Pres s rec . Submarine ll, Hotel > => 
ry ——- a Sa Seen ae Address, Hon. Royal S. Copeland, senator from 
‘' , ; New York state. 
9 p.m. to 12. Dancing. 12 noon. Luncheon for the ladies at Sea View Golf Club 
. > and tour through Atlantic City by motor 
Fusetap, Supt. £8 busses, leaving Hotel Traymore. 
INDUSTRY DAY 12:30 p.m. Annual election of members to board of direc- 
s , . tors, American Institute of Baking. 
maa eg ne adoaad 12:45 p.m. Annual election of members to board of gov- 
a.m. 0 ¢ p.m. ernors, American Bakers Association. 
Vernon Room—Haddon Hall 1:00 p.m. Special announcements. 
| 10:00a.m. Convention called to order. 1:30p.m. Board of governors luncheon meeting. Elec- 
Invocation—Fred Haller. tion of officers. 
| Singing, led by E. T. Clissold. 2:00 p.m. Meeting of the cake section. Rose Room, Hotel 
Address of Welcome—Hon. Edward L. Bader, A Traymore. ; } 
Mayor of Atlantic City. 2:00 p.m. Conference—retail bakers’ section. Gold Room, 
| Response—Henry Korn. Chalfonte Hotel. ; gee 
Address—Bainbridge Colby. 4:30 p.m. Meeting of secretarys’ section. Smoking Room, 
President’s address—L. J. Schumaker. lower floor. , 
Announcements—The secretary. 7:30 p.m. Annual banquet. Banquet Room, Chelsea Hotel. 
| . . . 
Appointment of special committees. 
| Address, “The Baker’s Part in Farm Prosper- Faavadep, Soph. £3 
ity’—Hon. William M. Jardine. ALLIED TRADES DAY 
12 noon. Report of the secretary. Registration—Haddon Hall 
12:10 p.m. “Our Association”’—George Schepps, L. F. Bol- Until Noon 
ser, R. K. Stritzinger, Frank Bamford, 
Michael Hoffmann. Vernon Room—Haddon Hall 

12:30 p.m. Buffet luncheon in Convention Hall for mem-| 10:00 a.m, Convention called to order, 

bers. “Welcome to Tradesmen,” William S.. Emley, 

12:45 p.m. Executive committee of the American Bakers gee Atlantic City Chamber of Com- 

ay ecg aac at luncheon Room “A, “Tradesman-Baker, Inc.,” Ellis Baum, president 
‘ o_ ee : Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

1:00 p.m. Executive committee, Allied Trades of Baking Reports of secretary, treasurer and nominating 
Industry, Hotel Traymore. _ committee of the Allied Trades of the Baking 

1:30 p.m. Members meet in executive session. Industry. 

Report of nominating committee. Introduction—Paul Esselborn, president of the 
The association round table. Bakery Ae ep noe mar Associa 
2:30p.m. Ameri Society of Bak Engineers, Rose tion, and B. B. Grenell, president of the Na- 
P Geen, teal Benton: Sted 6 tional Association of Bakery Supply Houses. 
4 : : ib Eighth FI “Bakery Babbits,’ Henry Stude. 

2:30 p.m. — ; yo wee aay section, Library, Eight oor, “Whose Bréad and Butter,” Don D. Davis. 

oo, Serer “Letters from a Young Baker to His Dad,” H. 

2:30 p.m. Cards, musicale and refreshments for the la- H. Haynes. 
dies in the Music Room, Chalfonte Hotel. “Organizing American Business,” Merle Thorpe. 

6:30 p.m. Past presidents’ dinner. Banquet Room, Hotel} 12 noon. Special announcements. 

Traymore. American Bakers Association committee reports 

6:30 p.m. Alumni of American Institute of Baking meet a committee. 
at dinner. Hotel Traymore. Necrology committee. 

6:30 Di ti f iati tari 12:40 p.m. Installation of officers. 

aa, aa ee RE se ttn Oe p.m. Meeting of board of governors, American Bak 
European Balcony, Hotel Traymore. exe Absociation 

6:30 p.m. Dinner meeting of the Equipment Manufactur- Meeting of board of directors, American Insti- 
ers’ Association. Belvidere Room, Hotel tute of Baking. 

Traymore. Meeting of board of trustees, American Bak 

8:30 p.m. Entertainment by New York Bakers’ Club. ers Foundation. 
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effective.’ Inasmuch as the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration will have much in- 
fluence on prospective legislation relative 
to grain futures trading, it is well to 
remember that it took the position that 
“most of the wide and erratic price fluc- 
tuations that occurred in the wheat fu- 
tures at Chicago during the early part 
of 1925 were largely artificial, and were 
caused primarily, either directly or in- 
directly, by heavy trading on the part 
of a limited number of professional 
speculators.” 

“Some of the speculators, and espe- 
cially those operating first on one mar- 
ket and then on the other,” the Grain 
Futures Administration continued, “were 
able to take advantage of the technical 
conditions of the market by forcing 
prices into stop-loss orders or to a point 
of exhausted margins. These large scale 
buying and selling operations completely 
disrupted the market and resulted in ab- 
normal fluctuations, which were felt in 
every other large grain market in the 
world.” 

The Grain Futures Administration said 
that, as large speculative operations are 
“» constant hazard in the market,” the 
force of which may move prices abnor- 
mally, and temporarily destroy the hedg- 
ing value of the futures market, “a lim- 
itation of some kind should be put on 
the size of lines, long or short, and espe- 
cially on the extent of the buying or 
selling within a day by speculative trad- 
ers. !‘his seems inevitable if there is to 
be eclminated from the market those 
hazards which are so unmistakably re- 
flectei as existing whenever excessively 
large lines are held by individuals.” 

Reports from Chicago regarding the 
activiiies of the grain administration 
people in regard to trading accounts of 
as low as 100,000 bus a day and also con- 
cerning the “business conduct” of mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade, indicate that 
the administration is not seriously im- 
pressed by the results of the reforms the 
Board of Trade undertook after confer- 
ence with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the summer of 1925. 

While a considerable membership of 
Congress will he ready for radical ac- 
tion in any event, with the two official 
reports for weapons, the mood of that 
body as a whole and its impulsion to 
drastic action may be determined by 
events in the grain markets during the 
next few months. 

If the price of wheat should be ham- 
mered down to $1 bu it would be taken 
as conclusive evidence of manipulation, 
and might even lead Congress to take 
action. Reports are reaching the few 
western members of Congress who are 
in Washington from time to time that 
“the big operators” are planning to 
hammer wheat down to $1. But wheth- 
er wheat goes to $1 as the result of 
hammering, or simply in the course of 
legitimate price adjustment, the fact 
will be taken by many congressmen as 
conducive evidence of the incompetence 
2 viciousness of boards of trade and 
the like. 


Tueopore M. KNapren. 





DEPARTMENT REVIEWS 
EUROPEAN SITUATION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Cabling from 
London, H. B. Smith, special representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce, 
reviews the European foodstuffs position 
for August as follows: 

Quantities of wheat on passage show a 
decrease, which is partly offset by heav- 
ler arrivals, and some increase in port 
stocks. Continental Europe has provid- 
ed the best buyers, owing to the delay 
in their harvests and the poor quality of 
the crops. Prices at the end of August 
averaged about 9c bu under July. 

Deliveries of German native wheat 
have been light and of poor quality, 
therefore the mills were largely depend- 
ent upon imports, which, considering the 
telative quality, were cheaper than the 
native supplies. 

France also imported wheat. The 
mills of Paris alone are estimated to 
have purchased 5,000,000 bus foreign 
Wheat during August. With the French 
Crop only about 289,000,000 bus, import 
requirements, in spite of economies, are 
estimated at 55,000,000. 

Italy and Belgium also imported fair 
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At Il a.m., Sept. 9, members of the American Bakers Association throughout 
the United States presented cakes and pies to the mayors of the principal 


cities of the country. 


At the same time an invitation to be present at the 


twenty-ninth convention of the association at Atlantic City was tendered. The 
above engraving shows the cake presented to Colonel George E. Leach, mayor 


of Minneapolis. 


It was baked by the Excelsior Baking Co., and was presented 


to the mayor by A. E. Fewell, president of the company. 








quantities of wheat for blending. 

Buyers in the United Kingdom, mainly 
influenced by the improved Canadian 
prospects, covered only their immediate 
needs, although reports indicate some 
forward sales by the Canadian pool di- 
rect to British mills for October and 
November shipment. 

The principal feature of the market 
during the month was the almost total 
absence of speculative wheat purchases 
by traders and merchants. While this 
materially reduces the current volume of 
European buying, the competitive pres- 
sure of resales is eliminated and the full 
demand falls upon exporting areas. 

In spite of the Russian threat of a 
big movement of wheat, exports during 
August amounted to only slightly over 
1,000,000 bus. 

Exports from Hungary, Jugoslavia 
and Roumania were at a disadvantage 
owing to poor quality, light weight and 
transport and tariff difficulties. While 
some business was done by Hungary and 
Jugoslavia to near-by countries, prices 
generally were reported to be unsatis- 
factory to growers. 

Except in the United Kingdom, where 
August was exceptionally dry, rains and 
unsettled weather prevailed on the Con- 
tinent during August, clearing only in 
western Europe during the last week of 
the month. Harvesting and threshing 
were delayed, and the quality of the 
crops suffered. 

Reports indicate that the bread grains 
are generally poor in quality and light in 
weight. The early deliveries in many 
Sections were unfit for milling. 





TRANSPORTATION EXPERT 
ADDRESSES FLOUR CLUB 


Burrato, N. Y.—The first meeting of 
the Buffalo Flour Club after the sum- 
mer vacation was addressed by Repre- 
sentative S. Wallace Dempsey, chairman 
of the rivers and harbors committee in 
Congress. The president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, H. C. Veatch, 


introduced the speaker. Representatives 
of Buffalo navigation, elevator and mill- 
ing interests attended the meeting. Mr. 
Dempsey discussed plans for deepening 
the Great Lakes by construction of com- 
pensating works and by checking Chica- 
go’s water diversion. 

It appears that a bill now before the 
Senate provides that the depth of the 
Great Lakes be increased one and one 
half feet, and that many of its harbors 
be deepened three to four feet. Mr. 
Dempsey also advocates the all-Ameri- 
can ship canal. 





CANADA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
COME TO AN AGREEMENT 


MonrreaL, Que.—The governments of 
Canada and Czechoslovakia have come to 
an understanding by which Canada can- 
cels former instructions to its customs 
authorities to consider the Czechoslovak- 
ian currency as substantially depreciated 
and to impose in consequence a surtax 
on goods coming from that country. In 
return, Czechoslovakia grants, among 
other things, the entry of Canadian flour 
under the lower tariff of 70 crowns per 
100 kilos. This agreement is in force 
until Jan. 1, 1927. 





USE OF GRAIN TESTER CONTINUED 

The Secretary of Agriculture recently 
issued an order revoking one published 
by the Chicago Grain Board of Appeals 
which prohibited the use of the Perkins 
tester in determining the grades and 
dockage of wheat. Several representa- 
tives of grain growers in the Northwest 
went to Washington to protest the order 
issued by the Chicago board, as they 
claimed that the discontinuance of the 
use of the Perkins tester would mean a 
loss of $1,500,000 to them. It is said 
that nothing further will be done with 
regard to prohibiting the use of the 
tester until next winter, when a hearing 
will give all parties an opportunity to 
State their cases. 
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WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
HOLDS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Winnirec, Man.—The annual meeting 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
held Sept. 8. A. Thomson, manager of 
the International Elevator Co., Ltd., was 
elected president for the 1926-27 term, 
by acclamation. 

D. C. MacLachlan, retiring president, 
touched briefly upon the outstanding ac- 
tivities of the organization during the 
year just closing. There had, he said, 
been a larger volume of business put 
through the clearing house during each 
of the past two years than in any pre- 
vious year during the history of the ex- 
change. Extensive alterations to the 
trading floor had been necessitated by 
the greatly increased volume of business 
handled. Mr. MacLachlan also spoke of 
the difficulties experienced in accurately 
reporting crop conditions throughout the 
West, and advocated a closer co-opera- 
tion between those who issue the esti- 
mates and those whose business it is to 
watch the conditions which influence the 
yield. Speaking of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Canada grain act, Mr. 
MacLachlan said that the organization 
which he represented was prepared to 
support legislation which was fair to 
all, and to compete in business on terms 
which were fair to all. 

Officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: president, A. Thomson; vice presi- 
dents, N. J. Breen, director and western 
general inanager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., E. W. Knee- 
land, of the British American Elevator 
Co., Ltd; council, J. A. Crowe, R. T. 
Evans, C. C. Fields, J. C. Gage, N. L. 
Leach, C. H. Leaman, D. C. MacLachlan, 
A. C. Michael, W. A. Murphy, James A. 
Richardson, Capel Tilt, A. P. White; 
committee of arbitration, F. J. Anderson, 
F. O. Fowler, J. Stewart, R. T. Evans, 
J. A. Richardson, C. Tilt, D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan; committee of appeals, N. J. 
Breen, C. C. Fields, N. L. Leach, John 
Fleming, J. C. Gage, A. P. White, A. K. 
Godfrey. 








PORTLAND, OREGON, MILLS 
DENY BUILDING INTENTIONS 


Referring to erroneous reports that 
the Portland (Oregon) Flour Mills Co. 
was contemplating the erection of a 
blending plant at a number of south- 
eastern cities, the Sperry Flour Co., of 
which the Portland company is a sub- 
sidiary, has issued a statement which 
probably accounts for the manner in 
which the reports were originated. 

The company denies any intention of 
building blending plants in the South- 
east, as it is represented for the sale of 
its products in that part by a Charleston 
firm. It is believed, says the Sperry 
Flour Co., that the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., flour blender at Memphis, Mobile 
and Charleston, is planning to build 
plants in other localities in the South- 
east. The similarity between the name 
of this company and the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Flour Mills Co. may have led to 
the erroneous reports that the latter was 
contemplating building in the Southeast. 





LARGE WHEAT AND FLOUR 
SHIPMENTS FROM GALVESTON 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The Galves- 
ton Board of Trade reports that in Au- 
gust 36,672,968 lbs flour were exported 
through that port. This is the largest 
amount for a single month since the 
World War. Much of this year’s flour 
exported from Galveston was sold by 
Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas mills. 

Wheat exports at Galveston for the 
season to a date early in September to- 
taled 23,919,358 bus; during the same 
period last year, 287,466. In August 10,- 
904,978 bus were shipped. Exporters es- 
timate that between 6,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 bus will move from Galveston in 
September. 





KENTUCKY FEED FIRM EXPANDS 


A warehouse recently was completed 
at Louisville, Ky., for Aubrey & Co., 
which has a capacity of 75 cars feed. 
This firm is installing a mixing plant, 
which will be completed in about 30 days. 
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The Fleischmann Co. Enters the Moving Picture 
Field with a Bakery Scenario 


HE Fleischmann Co. is about to 

spring another surprise upon the 

bakers of the United States. It soon 
will release a moving picture entitled 
“What Shall We Eat Today?” The 
company intends to show the movie at 
group meetings of bakers which it plans 
to hold in the principal centers during 
the coming fall and winter. 

The scenario has been built up around 
the success which came to an old-fash- 
ioned baker of the unprogressive type 
when modern merchandising methods 
were introduced into his store and the 
baking of quality goods was stressed. 

While it takes only 30 minutes to run 
this film, it required three months to 

hotograph it and the lessons to be 
earned from it are the result of several 
years of research work on the part of 
The Fleischmann Co. 

It might seem that the film is merely 
another form of lecturing the bakers on 
the importance of quality and improved 
merchandising methods, and while this is 
strictly true, it is done in such a way 
that those who see the film learn their 
lesson without being aware of it. There 
is a real plot in the picture, more of one 
in fact than many of the dramas of the 
screen can lay claim to. As no movie 
could be complete without a heart throb, 
the director has put in at least two. 

The usual previews already have been 
given, and a number of bakers and allied 
tradesmen have seen the picture. “All 
are unanimous that the film brings up 

roblems which have been encountered 
> every baker, and solves them in a 
manner that is both interesting and bene- 
ficial, 

The bakery which is the scene of most 
of the happenings in the movie is not a 
real bakery, but was built especially for 
the film. Bakers will see the wonderful 
things that can be done to improve their 
plants and businesses with a small ex- 
penditure of money. 

“What Shall We Eat Today?” will be 
shown in every city and town in the 
country that can be at all conveniently 
reached. At the same time another film 
demonstrating the basic sweet dough will 
be screened. The company has promised 
to let the bakers know in advance when 
and where they will be able to see this 
picture and, apart from the novelty of 
the departure, it would seem that The 
Fleischmann Co.’s latest attempt to serve 
bakers should be eagerly welcomed, 





ARMOUR GRAIN CO. SELLS 
SOME BUFFALO PROPERTY 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Mapl-Flake Mills and 
Lake Shore Transfer Elevator, Abbott 
Road and Elk Street, were purchased to- 
day by the Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, 
from the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, 
which has owned and operated the plant 
for many years. The purchase price and 
improvements planned by the buyer 
bring the amount involved to more than 
$1,000,000, 

William E. Ashe and H. R. Logan, 
resident managers of the plant for the 
Armour Grain Co., will continue as op- 
erating officials. The Pratt Food Co. 
will manufacture a line of poultry and 
stock feeds, and will run on the present 

uipment until next spring, when an ad- 
dition will be erected and new machin- 


ery installed, 
M. A. McCartuy, 





NASHVILLE BROKER DIES 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Richard A, Han- 
ley, aged 37, for a number of years con- 
nected with the flour trade in Nashville, 
died last week at his home in this city. 
Mr. Hanley was first connected with the 
Ford Flour Co. and the Nashville Roller 
Mills, but in recent years he had been in 
business on his own account as a broker. 





VALUE OF FURROW DRILL SEEDING 

Great Faris, Mont. — Comparative 
stands of winter wheat in the spring for 
five years gives the furrow drill a de- 
cided advantage over the ordinary drill 
as a preventive against winter killing of 
fall wheat, according to extensive Judith 
Basin experiment station data, substan- 


tiated in part by farmers who are usin 
this method of seeding. Over a peri 
of five years, the furrow drill has an ad- 
vantage over the a. drill of 32 per 
cent on stand and 6.2 bus an acre on 
yield. 





JAPANESE MILLS PLAN TO 
BUILD AT PORT OF NAGOYA 


Several flour milling companies are re- 
ported to be planning to build near 
Nagoya harbor because the consumption 
of wheat in that port of Japan is in- 
creasing. Nagoya is suitably located as 
a distributing point for direct imports, 
according to H. T. Goodier, American 
consul. The total monthly consumption 
of wheat flour at that port is reported 
to be 82,000 bags, of which 10,000 are for 
bread making and 35,000 for noodles. 





DEATH OF CLINTON L. EDDY 

Boston, Mass.—Clinton L, Eddy, for- 
merly engaged in the hay and grain 
trade here, died in Kineo, Maine, on 
Sept. 9. Mr. Eddy was born in West 
Newton in 1868. He was a graduate of 
Harvard University, class of 1890. He 
went into business with the firm of C. 


F, & G. W. , grain exporters and 
hay receivers, and continued until his 
retirement two years . He was a 
member of the Boston mber of Com- 
merce. 





MAHOMET AND HIS DIET 

A passage from Washington’s “Life of 
Mahomet” accounts for statistics’ poor 
showing of flour consumption among the 
great Arab’s contemporary followers. 
An Eat More Wheat campaign was an 
unrecognized need of the time. 

Ayesha, favorite wife of the prophet, 
is quoted as saying: “For a whole month 
together we did not light a fire to dress 
victuals; our food was nothing but dates 
and water, unless any one sent us meat. 
The people of the prophet’s household 
never got wheat bread two successive 
days.” 

Irving adds this account of Mahomet’s 
simple scale of living: 

“His food, in general, was dates and 
barley bread, with milk and honey. He 
swept his chamber, lit his fire, mended 
his clothes, and was, in fact, his own 


servant.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


Frank G. Heisey, Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Pennsylvania at 
the annual convention at Conneaut Lake. 
The 1927 convention will be held at Lan- 
caster, Pa. 











A System of Store Budget Control 


the next season it is necessary to an- 

alyze the results accomplished during 
tne preceding and corresponding season, 
to study and to know business conditions 
and the trends in each line of merchan- 
dise, so that the estimates made for the 
budget may be confidently accepted as a 
basis for action. If the plan for “this 
season” shows a material increase over 
the corresponding season of last year, it 
should be predicated on something more 
than that variety of optimism which is 
born of a period of unusual prosperity. 
Too often increases in sales are planned 
that cannot be realized without adding 
materially to the facilities of the store, 
and this in turp in many cases would call 
for additional financing. 

A comparatively high rate of turnover 
denotes an efficiently merchandised de- 
partment. Departments selling style 
merchandise should maintain higher rates 
of turnover than those selling staple mer- 
chandise. Large stocks are not neces- 
sarily complete stocks. 

The budget must set a definite pur- 
chase allowance for each month. This al- 
lowance is based upon the amount of 
purchases that will be required to accom- 
plish the estimated sales and maintain a 
proper balance in the ending inventory. 
In other words, it is important to look 
ahead to the end of the season for which 
the budget is prepared and consider the 
amount of merchandise that it is safe to 
have on hand at that time. 

For each month in the budgeted season 
we forecast the net sales, mark downs, 
mark up on purchases, cash discounts and 
turnover. Based on these forecasts, the 
buyer is “open to buy” within the limita- 
tions of the amounts in the budget, these 
amounts, however, subject to revisions 
dictated largely by increases or decreases 
realized in net sales, and of course always 


I‘ planning the merchandise budget for 


subject to the discretion of the merchan- 
dise manager, who is or should be in 
position to recognize quickly the necessity 
for adjusting the plan in the light of cur- 
rent business trends and conditions, 

If results are accomplished in accord- 
ance with the budget, there is no necessity 
for adjusting it. But when the accom- 
plishment deviates from the plan, and this 
is frequently so, adjustment is necessary. 
It will be found that all variations are re- 
flected in the difference between the ac- 
tual cost inventory and the planned cost 
inventory, 

To give effect to the variations in the 
actual, from the plan, it is only necessary 
to adjust the planned purchase allotment 
for the month to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the actual cost inventory 
and the planned cost inventory. If the 
actual cost inventory is in excess of the 
planned cost inventory, then the planned 
purchase allotments are subject to revi- 
sion downward to the extent of the excess 
of the actual over the planned. 

Merchandise control is initiated and 
effected by the limitations imposed upon 
buyers in the placing of orders for mer- 
chandise. These limitations, given in re- 
ports to the buyers of “open to buy” for 
their respective sections, must be com- 
plied with, under all circumstances and 
all conditions, if the budget system is 
to be effective. 

The system in operation, permitting ad- 
justments to meet actual conditions, 
makes a strong appeal to the average 
buyer. His or her allotment, on the 
budget, becomes immediately increased 
for any increase in sales or decrease in 
purchases and reduced for any decrease 
in sales or increase in purchases as com- 
pared with the plan. 

The budget is a plan and an estimate— 
a flexible guide, not a law—and as a 
guide it sets up a definite goal for the fu- 











there, 
the tide to Atlantic City. 


wouldn’t bewilder them. 








Even Europe Rides with the Tide 


EORGES MICHEL, baker, Paris, France, swam the English Channel 
on Sept. 10 in 11 hours and 5 minutes, beating the record set on 
Aug. 80 by Ernst Vierkoetter, baker, Cologne, Germany. No loafin’ 

As yet it is undetermined whether these gentlemen will ride with 
It has been suggested that the convention of 
the American Bakers Association be transferred to the English Channel, 
as the bakers undoubtedly would feel at home among the rolls. 


Comes the day for revising the “Pat-a-cake” nursery rhyme, for seem- 
ingly the baker has deserted his ovens and has taken to arts natatorial. 
Accordingly The Northwestern Miller submits the following version: 

Swim along, swim along, baker’s man, 

Break all the records as fast as you can; 

Jump in the Channel and hurry to Dover, 

Then turn about and do it all over. 
| 
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ture, gives a definite objective to be 
reached and charts the way. Covering, as 
it does, all anticipated purchases, ex- 
ses, sales and profits, it provides a 
ive standard with which to check and 
compare actual operations and thereby 
prevent or stop mistakes and loss. P 
The standard classification of expense 
as outlined by the Controllers’ Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation is a major requirement in mod- 
ern department store accounting. 


FOURTEEN NATURAL DIVISIONS 


This classification provides for 14 nat- 
ural divisions of expense: salaries and 
wages, rentals, advertising, taxes, inter- 
est, supplies, services purchased, unclassi- 
fied, traveling, communication, repairs, 
insurance, depreciation, professional se rv- 
ices. 

These divisions may be subdivided into 
as many subaccounts as desired by the 
management and as called for by the size 
of the store. For example, the salaries 
and wages account for a medium size 
store might be subdivided as follows; 
direct selling, office and clerical, superin- 
tendents and assistants, indirect selling, 
managers and assistants, executives, 
work room, sundry. 

For a large store, this subdivision can 
be amplified as much as desired. 

FIVE FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 

The classification also provides for five 
functional groups to which all expenses 
should be allocated: administrative, oc- 
cupancy, publicity, buying, selling. 

This group classification is suitable for 
medium size and large stores alike. It 
may be expanded into additional sub- 
classifications if desired. For example, 
occupancy may be subdivided as follows: 
building maintenance, warehouse, light, 
heat and power. 


PRORATION OF EXPENSE TO SELLING SECTIONS 


Wherever possible, expenses should be 
allocated directly to a selling section, 
while the expenses of a general nature 
which cannot be charged in this way must 
be prorated. Several ways of prorating 
these general expenses to the selling sec- 
tions have been worked out. 

In brief, they may be prorated as fol- 
lows: 

Administrative—On sales. 

Occupancy—On the rental value of 
floor space occupied. 

Publicity—On sales (Where possible 
charge items direct to selling sections ). 

Buying—On cost purchases (Where 
possible charge items direct to selling 
sections). 

Selling—On_ sales (Where possible 
charge items direct to selling sections). 

It is always a simple matter to elabo- 
rate, upon the bases for prorating gen- 
eral charges. But the degree to which 
this is advisable is well tested by weigh- 
ing the clerical expense involved with the 
advantages to be gained. In most stores, 
for example, it is well worth while to set 
a value per day on window space and 
to charge each selling section for the 
number of days it uses each window. 
Also, the proration of direct by mail ad- 
vertising and of delivery expense, as sep- 
arate items, should be given special con- 
sideration. 

WORK ROOM EXPENSE 

The expenses of work rooms should, of 
course, be classified according to the 14 
natural divisions, but cannot be classi- 
fied by the functional groups. Most work 
rooms show a loss, and this loss shou!d be 
allocated to the selling sections for which 
the work is done. 


PREPARATION OF THE EXPENSE BUDGET 

The expense budget covers expenses, aS 
distinct from merchandise purchases. It 
must be co-ordinated with the merchan- 
dise budget. 

The first step in preparing an expense 
budget is to appoint a budgetary control 
committee, including preferably the con- 
troller, store manager, publicity director 
and general merchandise manager. Re 
sponsibility for the incurring of expens¢ 
should be delegated definitely and ¢* 
clusively to the proper individuals to as 
sure control of all expenditures. 

As many executives as possible should 
be given a part in the preparation of 
budget. Aside from the value of theit 
experience and suggestions, their aroused 
interest will be helpful in the work of 
accomplishing the planned results. 

When reviewing the merchandise budg 
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et in connection with the preparation of 
the expense budget, it is advisable to 
discount the projected sales volume, to 
some extent, as a basis for estimating 
expenses. 

Direct expenses for each selling sec- 
tion and the general expenses should be 
budgeted according to the functional 
groups, and according to the natural di- 


visions; Le., salaries and wages, rentals, 
advertising, ete. Alteration and work 
room expense is budgeted in a separate 
group according to the natural divisions. 


It is advisable where practicable to 
provide for the centralization of supply 
stores and the maintenance of a physical 
control over the issuing of supplies. The 
duty of purchasing supplies should be 
delegated to one person. Supplies pur- 
chased should be charged to the control 
account, then charged to the departments 
as requisitioned. The charging to ex- 
pense of purchases in the month in which 
they are bought does not indicate true 
expense, and loose control is the result. 

The placing of expense purchase orders 
should receive the same careful consid- 
eration as the placing of merchandise 
purci:ase orders, and a major executive of 
the organization should approve all or- 
ders before they are formally issued. 

Provision should be made for the fre- 
comparison of actual results with 
the pian and for the compilation of cumu- 
lative figures for the year to date, showing 
the increases and decreases that have de- 
veloped. 

A definite expense minimum is neces- 
n conducting a business, regardless 
of v.iume of production or sales. This 
shou!i be a known quantity. Increasing 
voluise of business calls for increase in 
expense, but beyond a certain point the 
expense does not increase in the same 
progressive ratio as the sales. Then later, 
another point is reached, which, to ex- 
ceed, requires, for a time, the application 
of a larger proportion of expense. The 
art of expense control reaches its highest 
state of effectiveness when management 
has determined upon a reliable measure 
for gauging the amount of expense neces- 
sary for operating a business under vary- 
ing degrees of activity in production and 
sales. 

The salary and wage committee should 
see to it that the amounts estimated in 
the budget are conformed to, and that 
approvals for increases, beyond budget 
estimates, be made only where the cir- 
cumstances justify such increases. 

Epiror’s Note.—The foregoing para- 
graphs are reproduced from a_ booklet 
published recently by Ernst & Ernst, ob- 
tainable from any of that company’s of- 
fices, which are located in Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
and 42 other cities. 
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AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 
FAVORS CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pracue, Czecnostovakta, Aug. 17.—By 
the German customs warrant system, 
Czechoslovakian millers may import, duty 
free, 133 kilograms wheat or rye against 
an export of 100 kilos flour. This means 
a hidden export bounty in favor of the 
millers, who thus are enabled to. export 
cooking flour, bread flour and low grades, 
for which there is no market in their own 
country, at extremely cheap prices. 

The consequence of this dumping sys- 
tem will be felt principally by Austrian 
mills, the output of which, in low grade 
flour, amounts to about 60 per cent of 
their total production. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





- Acres————_,_--—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1926*. 36,700 20,884 57,584 626 212 839 
1925.. 31,269 20,931 62,200 398 271 669 
1924... 36,488 17,771 64,209 6590 283 873 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 672 226 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,180 22,051 59,181 665 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 6 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 68,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,8381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909. 28,330 18,308 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 
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New Yorx, N. Y.—The fall golf tour- 
nament of the Produce Exchange was 
held at the Winged Foot Country Club, 
Mamaroneck, on Sept. 9. Prizes were 
won by Harry Fowler, with lowest net 
score; M. B. Snevily, Joseph T. Lykes, 
of Lykes Bros., Inc., and H. C. Hal- 
stead. The Barber Cup was won by 
E. J. Barber, of the Barber Steamship 
Lines, Inc., but since this can only be 
won once and he had won it pre- 
viously, it was turned over to R. J. 
Trodden, the next in score, and also 
connected with the Barber Lines. 

The Kickers’ Prize was won by J. 
Lawrence Pool, of Pool & Macy, and in 
the best ball foursome, first prize was 
won by E. J. Barber and James Sin- 
clair, second prize going to G. C. Hal- 
stead, Jr., and Harold Armstrong. 

The committee having charge of ar- 
rangements for the tournament was 
James Barber, president, Oakley Wood, 
vice president, and Harold Armstrong, 
secretary-treasurer. 

. * 


New York, N. Y.—A very successful 
golf tournament was held by the Bakers’ 
Club on Sept. 9 at the Rye Country 
Club, through the courtesy of W. J. 
Morris, Jr. There were 42 competing 


in the tournament and 45 were after- 
wards present for dinner at the club. 
Centestants were divided into four 
classes, with two prizes for each class. 
The winners were Walter Phillips and 
R. J. Witt, F. W. Frazier and C. R. 
Rinehart, C. Leslie Lowes and Joseph 
Lee, Charles Chesley and W. Bleier. 


Arcuison, Kansas.—E. D. Lysle, 
president of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Victor A. Cain, president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., and M. J. Trum, for- 
merly with the Leavenworth Milling Co., 
were Atchison visitors last week for the 
annual intercity golf tournament. All of 
the visiting millers proved themselves 
good golfers as well as good millers, and 
won their matches. 

7 . 


Monrreat, Que.—Sept. 30 has been 
fixed as the day when play will take 
place here for the “McDonald & Robb 
Trophy,” which is emblematic of the Ca- 
nadian millers’ golf championship. The 
cup is at present held by F. K. Morrow, 
of the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. The initial championship was won 
in 1924 by G. A. Morris, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 








Bread Making in the Old Days 
By Scribo 


N AND around Boston, mostly 
I “around” the city, the custom very 

generally prevailed, say from 1850 on 
to about 1875, of sending to the bakers 
the family pot of pork and beans. This 
was done late Saturday afternoon, and 
usually the procession of young and old 
persons lasted until 9 o’clock. The name 
of the owner was chalked on the pot, and 
it was placed on a wooden shovel and 
shoved into the huge oven. 

If a boy had a bump of curiosity con- 
cerning the making of brown bread, that, 
on Sunday morning, he would buy when 
he came after the family pot of beans, 
and was bold enough to meander to the 
side of the bakery, he would see a long 
trough along the wall. A couple of men 
with shirt sleeves well rolled up would be 
found at work swashing the liquid mix- 
ture of flour, corn and rye meal to and 
fro. It would have struck him that it 
was mighty laborious work, and the beads 
of sweat on the brows of the men indi- 
cated also that it was certainly very 
warm work. 

If the young fellow referred to, when 
he was older, became the salesman for 
a flour receiver, among his customers 
would be a firm that made a specialty of 
bakers’ trade. Of course he would be 
allowed to enter the office on the first 
floor, but if on complaint being made 
that the last lot of flour was in bad order, 
he had the temerity to ask to be allowed 
to go to the second floor and see it, so 
that he might report to the miller who 
shipped the flour that he had personally 
found the complaint was warranted, he 
ran the risk, if not very stalwart, of be- 
ing thrown out bodily onto the sidewalk. 
(There is no mistake about this, as the 
writer found to his sorrow.) Why was 
it that this proprietor charged him with 
doubting his word, when asked permission 
to see the barrels, notwithstanding a 
sign “no admittance” was posted? On 
relating his experience to an older sales- 
man, he was told that he would have seen 
too much—i.e., all the paraphernalia for 
mixing flour! 

Boston bread buyers, around 1880, were 
favored with a new style of bread by 
one of the large baking concerns. It 
was called “aérated,’ but consumers 
found it rather tough eating, although 
attractive looking, and the demand for it 
was short-lived. The concern afterwards 
failed, but some persons intimated that 
speculation in stocks was the principal 
cause, and it would seem, if that were the 
case, that “kiting” stocks and making 
bread do not go well together. 

Boston people, having good teeth, used 


to be quite fond of “pilot” bread or “ship” 
bread. Doubtless it was intended for 
seafaring men, but some of it reached 
Beacon Hill. 

To a person familiar with baking as 
conducted in the old days, the outstand- 
ing feature in the line of improvement is 
that of sanitation. No more does the 
worker make bread “by the sweat of his 
brow,” with, as he bent over the trough, 
some of it being shed into the dough! 
Of course he is also impressed by the 
magnitude of the business, and is aware 
that machinery renders this possible. 
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Spring Wheat Forerastea 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 


crops, as issued by the Departmeni of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
ere eee 200 21 212 as es 
i ae 254 276 4«=6363.0— 284 282 048627 
1924..... 184 197 226 247 266 283 
1933..... 236 235 226 £221 214 225 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
1931..... 261 236 46212 209 196 215 
1930..... 276 291 261 237 4218 233 
= 343 322 226 208 203 248 
1918..... 343 333 3223 342 # 3863 356 
1917..... 283 2765 236 250 242 223 
1916..... 245 269 8=6199 156 152 158 
1916..... 273 294 307 #322 346 352 
a 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 0«=—.240 
BORB. 0000 265 271 290 «=6300 063830 0Ss 330 


Average. 265 262 247 248 253 25¢ 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


m——-Corn——_,, —— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Pp per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1926t 101,074 2,698 27 45,945 1,264 28 
1925. 101,681 2,901 29 45,160 1,502 33 
1924. 106,012 2,437 23 42,452 1,642 36 
1923. 104,324 3,064 29 40,981 1,306 32 
1922 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921. 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920. 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919 97,170 2,811 29 40,369 1,184 30 
1918. 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 36 
1917. 116,730 3,065 26 43,563 1,693 37 
1916 105,296 2,567 24 41,627 1,252 30 
1916 106,197 2,996 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913 106,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912 107,083 3,126 29 71,418 87 
1911 105,825 2,631 24 37,768 922 24 
1910 104,035 2,886 28 37,548 1,186 33 
1909. 98,383 2,662 26 35,1569 1,007 29 
1908. 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907. 99,931 2,692 26 $1,837 764 24 
1906. 96,738 2,927 30 30,969 965 81 
1905. 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 9653 34 
1904. 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 33 
1903. 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902. 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 384 
1901. 91,350 1,523 17 28,641 737 26 
1900. 83,321 2,105 26 27,365 809 30 
1899. 82,109 2,078 265 26,341 796 30 
1898. 77,722 1,924 25 26,777 731 28 
1897. $0,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896. $1,027 2,284 28 27,666 707 26 
1896. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894. 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893. 72,036 1,620 22 27,278 639 238 
1892. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25,682 738 29 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888. 76,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.. 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886.. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


*Average crop per year for the period. 
tSept. 1 estimate. 








A McCann Victim 
Subject 


geia, published by the American 
Medical Association, contains the 
following letter to the editor: 

“In our hygiene class the discussion of 
the following questions on Froude and 
McCann came up. If you will please an- 
swer them, I will present the answers to 
our class. 1. Froude and McCann as- 
sert that white flour and granulated 
sugar (both dangerous, they say) are not 
protested against by legal and medical 
authorities because of fear that it would 
hurt business. What do you think about 
this? 2. Froude urges the minimum in- 
take of food, especially no breakfast and 
occasional fasts. Is this right? 38. Mc- 
Cann’s ‘Science of Eating’ describes what 
he calls poison squads, the two rankest 
of which are the Madeira Monroe case 
(p. 169) and the ‘Kronprinz Wilhelm’ 
(p. 192). In both of these cases he as- 
serts that medical authority was con- 
fused and lacking, and that reports of 
these, especially the latter, were not al- 
lowed to be published for fear of. hurt- 
ing business and medical prestige. 4. 
McCann declares that the dyes used 
(coal tar, probably) in candy and ice 
cream are dangerous poisons. Is this 


true? 
“R. H., Ohio.” 

To this, the editor of Hygeia makes 
answer: 

“Presumably the Froude and McCann 
referred to by our correspondent are, 
respectively, C. C. Froude and A. W. Mc- 
Cann. In the opinion of Hygeia nothing 
that Froude may say on the subject of 
diet or nutrition should be taken serious- 
ly, and but little that McCann may have 
to offer. Froude is a chiropractor who 
published a book entitled ‘Right Food the 


“Q'ecie, pu and Answers” in Hy- 





Set to Rights on the 
of Bread 


Right Remedy,’ which was criticized in 
Hygeia for September, 1923. The book 
was largely a compilation of banalities 
of elementary dietetics and the exploita- 
tion of pseudoscientific fads. 

“1. When bread constitutes the sole or 
principal article of diet, there is advan- 
tage in using whole wheat flour, because 
the parts discarded in the milling of 
white flour contain important food sub- 
stances. When bread, however, is used 
as a part of a mixed diet containing green 
vegetables, fruits, milk, butter and the 
like, an abundant quantity of these sub- 
stances is obtained in other ways, and 
white flour is perfectly wholesome. There 
is no danger in the use of granulated 
sugar, except when it is used to excess. 
There is a decided tendency among 
Americans to eat too much sugar. 

“2. It is probably true that most per- 
sons eat too much. Few, however, espe- 
cially those who work, can get along with- 
out breakfast. Occasional fasts for a 
day or two have been found helpful by 
many, but they are not well borne by 
others. 

“3. We are not familiar with the com- 
ments of McCann on the so-called poison 
squads, and can offer no opinion except 
that most of the medical journals ms 
lished certainly do not suppress facts for 
fear of hurting business and medical 
prestige. No profession has more con- 
stantly published facts that might appear 
to be injurious to its selfish interests than 
has the medical profession. 

“4. The use of harmful dyes in candy 
is controlled by federal and state laws. 
Moreover, harmless dyes are so abundant 
and cheap that there is little inducement 
to the manufacturer to use other ma- 
terial.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Sales° of new’ crop flour by spring 
wheat mills’ continued moderate last 
week, some millers reporting business as 
good, while others transacted only a 
fair volume. Total sales probably aver- 
aged 125 to 150 per cent of capacity, 
comparing favorably with bookings at 
this time a year ago. 

Buying Well Scattered.—No outstand- 
ing sales were reported last week, orders 
being mainly for small lots. Buyers came 
into the market when the market de- 
clined, and disappeared when it steadied 
or advanced. Business slackened on 
Sept. 9-10, pending the government crop 
report. 

Considerable Competition.—Millers re- 
port keen competition for any business 
that is in sight, some describing it as the 
fiercest on the new crop. There are 
some reports“of_price cutting. 

Complaints still are general concerning 
the scarcity of shipping directions against 
old bookings, reported by some to be éx- 
ceptionally poor for this season of the 
year. 

Demand for Clears.—Clears are scarce 
and offerings light, in face of a good de- 
mand. Some mills claim that they could 
sell clears to other mills if they so de- 
sired. It is generally believed, however, 
that mills are only taking care of their 
regular trade. 

Little export business is being done by 
northwestern mills. Occasional inquiries 
dre received, but few actual sales are be- 
ing effected, according to reports, except 
for the usual run of low grade flour to 
foreign ports. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Sept. 14 Year ago 

GOCEOM cicccagsccnce $7.60@8.20 $8.30@8.75 
Standard patent ..... 7.45@7.80 7.90@8.25 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.50 7.80@7.90 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.05@7.15 7.15@7.70 
First clear, jute*..... 6.65@6.90 6.90@7.00 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@5.00 4.20@4.70 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.20 7.40@7.50 
Graham, standard .... 6.55@6.65 7.25@7.35 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Business in semolinas continues of a 
hand-to-mouth variety, buyers generally 
awaiting further development. Only a 
few scattered lots were reported sold 
during the past week. Durum receipts 
were fairly heavy, but a considerable 
amount was not of milling quality, due 
to the wet weather which has prevailed 
for more than two weeks. Receipts have 
slackened during the past two days, and 
are exceptionally light for this time of 
the year. Premiums are 10@12c higher 
than they were a year ago. Mills low- 
ered their asking prices last week, but 
advanced them to the old level on Sept. 
13. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@ 
4%%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent, 3% 
@4,c. 

In the week-ending Sept. 11, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 49,- 
548 bbls durum products, compared with 
50,581 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1912 were in operation Sept. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, _E, F, G and rye mills. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily capac- 
ity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 11, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 


r—Output—, --Exports— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .... 403 611 3 2 
B6.. POMS «66.006 17 21 ane 
Duluth-Superior.. 27 46 ave see 
OmtaGe 2.6 op eee 296 534 2 4 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 5-11 ....... 529,200 234,854 44 
Previous week .. 529,200 262,277 48 
VeOG?P O80 «score 522,000 239,753 46 
Two years ago... 552,600 248,122 45 
Three years ago. 561,100 270,490 48 
Four years ago.. 546,000 409,635 75 
Five years ago.. 546,000 439,435 83 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,244 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 1,750 a year ago, 
and 5,970 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 5-11 ....... 299,040 158,175 53 
Previous week .. 387,690 207,008 53 
Wear BOS vsiés. 459,540 272,144 59 
Two years ago... 419,490 278,552 66 
Three years ago. 367,140 213,986 58 
Four years ago.. 404,640 226,450 55 
Five years ago... 412,140 227,205 55 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Aug. 14 63 70,015 218,525 234,625 1,161 867 
Aug. 21 62 69,365 206,207 221,461 2,627 320 
Aug. 28 62 69,365 225,089 234,490 54 1,794 
Sept. 4 59 64,615 207,008 250,024 635 595 
Sept. 11 44 49,840 158,175 179,749 1,428 672 


DEATH OF CARL G, SCHOBER 


Carl G. Schober, vice president of the 
Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly on the morning of Sept. 13. Mr. 
Schober had been to his office on Sept. 
11, at which time he was apparently in 
his usual good health. The following day 


he was stricken with paralysis, and the . 


end came within a few hours, while Mrs. 
Schober was visiting her daughter at 
Calgary, Alta. 

Besides his widow and daughter Mr. 
Schober is survived by a son, a brother, 
E. E. Schober, proprietor of De Meyere’s 
Purity Bakery, Santa Monica, Cal., and 
another brother, William F. Schober, 
manager of the Phoenix Mill Co.’s plant 
at Herman, Minn. Funeral arrange- 
ments have not as yet been made. 

The Phoenix Mill Co. formerly oper- 
ated what is now the Pillsbury rye mill 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Schober, who was 
58 years old, was the oldest son of Got- 
tlieb Schober, one of the pioneer millers 
of Minneapolis. 


DEATH OF E, A. PYNCH 


Word was received in Minneapolis last 
week of the sudden death of E. A. 
Pynch, at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Bertrand, at Long Beach, Cal. Mr. 
Pynch was formerly one of the best- 
known milling engineers in the North- 
west. He sold his business in Minne- 
apolis a few years ago to James H. 
and Frank J. Hammill, who have con- 
tinued it under the old name, E. A. 
Pynch & -Co. 

Mr. Pynch, who was a widower, is sur- 
vived by two sisters, one of whom lives 
in Detroit, Mich. The remains were cre- 
mated, in accordance with Mr. Pynch’s 


request, and the ashes sent to Wisconsin 
for burial alongside of Mrs. Pynch. 


NOTES 

North Dakota is expected ‘to increase 
its rye acreage 5 per cent next year. 

The 40-bbl wheat and rye mill of 
Schneider Bros. & Co., Winneconne, 
Wis., burned on Sept. 3. 

The Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club will hold a luncheon conference in 
Minneapolis on Sept. 15. 

A. J. Gallagher, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, but now with the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is visiting here 
this week. 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
is spending a day or two in Minneapolis 
en route to the East. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is visiting old friends here. 

Ashby Miller, department sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, will leave for the East on 
Sept. 17. 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury: Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, left for the East 
on Sept. 13. 

Charles F. Eggers, of the Eggers Flour 
Mill Co., Pacific, Mo., was in Minneapolis 
last week, en route home after a visit at 
Grafton, N. D. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was on a 
motor trip to the Northwest last week, 
accompanied by his family. 

The annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the Southern Minnesota Mills 
will be held in Minneapolis on Sept. 15 
at the office of C. T. Vandenover, secre- 
tary. 

The R. E. Jones Co., grain, feed, etc., 
Wabasha, Minn., has filed an amend- 
ment to its articles of incorporation 
changing its highest amount of liabilities 
to $125,000. 

C. E. Foster, chief chemist of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, and formerly of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting here. 

The Victoria Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis, will increase its capacity by 150,000 
bus with the addition of two concrete 
grain tanks to its plant. The contract 
calls for their completion by Nov. 1. 

The Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis, baker 
of Swedish health bread, has awarded the 
contract for a 100x60-ft three-story ad- 
dition to its plant, to enlarge the storage 
and milling capacity, preparatory to an 
expansion of the bakery proper. Walter 
E. Johnson, formerly with the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Cu., is manager. 

C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis, north- 
western and Canadian representative of 
the Novadel Process Corporation, Buf- 
falo, has incorporated the Novadel Co. 
of Canada. Mr. Weaver is president and 
manager of the corporation. He has 
appointed Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
sales representative in western Canada. 

Funeral services for Ernest F. Stein, 
formerly associated with his brother, An- 
drew F. Stein, in the Security Hay & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, were arranged for 
Sept. 15. Mr. Stein, who was 49 years 
old, died on Sept. 12 at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. He was born in Sweden in 1877, 
and came to the United States with his 
parents when eight years old. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The stronger tendency of the wheat 
market caused flour buyers to mark time 
last week and buy slowly. Some indicat- 
ed fair interest, but the majority were 
unable to see anything to warrant in- 
creased booking. One mill reported sell- 
ing small to fair volume, a few round 
lots being included. Other buyers be- 
lieved that by waiting they probably 
could get in lower when the country 
wheat movement broadened. The other 
mill reported that business was slow, 
explaining that fierce competition, quot- 
ing of low prices and allowing liberal 
delivery terms handicapped it in getting 
bookings. 

Demand and shipping instructions for 
durum showed no urgency, being light, 
and generally eovering immediate needs. 
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Beyond that flour buyers manifested 
hardly any interest. 

Quotations, on Sept. 11, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-]} 


cottons: 
1926 1925 


Wiret patent... 0.06% $8.05 @8.30 $8.10@8.35 
Second patent ........ 7.70@8.05 7.85@8.10 
First clear, jute...... 7.25@7.50 17.50@7.75 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 5.00@5.25 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ae re Tee 16,050 43 
Previous week ........... 16,645 45 
MAN s obs veh ob 0-6 2d Coe 26,080 70 
Two years ago .......4+5- 35,720 97 


NOTES 

The late Clarence T. Mears left an 
estate of approximately $70,600. 

H. H. Gildersleeve, Sarnia, Ont., man- 
ager of the Northern Navigation Co, 
was here last week. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., left on 
Sept. 15 for an eastern trip, accompanied 
by his family. 

A total of 1,079,900 bbls flour moved 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canai in 
August. Wheat and coarse grains ag- 
gregated 18,932,316 bus. 

Total grain receipts in this market for 
August were 6,084,250 bus, compared 
with 11,386,106 in the corresponding 
period last year. Shipments for August 
were 2,920,847 bus, against 8,851,561 a 
year ago. 

F. G. Carson. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 


1925-26 1924-26 1923-24 1922-23 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 
Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 1,883,880 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 
Dec.. 1,040,831 836,285 864,370 1,356,115 
Jan.. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
Feb.. 851,476 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 
Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,646 1,415,715 
April 787,631 700,994 $21,874 1,051,720 
May. 866,200 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June. 923,519 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 
July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 
Aug.. 952,200 1,018,382 1,061,610 1,233,955 


Yr 12,463,798 10,969,152 12,191,411 15,730,865 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 

months and crop years, in barrels: 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 











September .... 6,624 22,647 3,910 8,805 
October ....... 10,070 49,419 9,805 8,280 
November ..... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,245 
December ..... 9,863 36,158 5,240 9,640 
January 16,821 8,279 4,905 
February ..... 25,037 6,627 7,500 
BONG 2 ics ces 23,253 8,343 9,000 
PO SAA 9,264 8,850 6,985 
| ra Pe 4,483 12,062 11,556 5,810 
re 8,307 6,336 18,300 3,210 
SUP és vingasiene 11,005 12,555 12,093 11,070 
BRBOG ..ccdic cee 12,433 9,012 12,619 2,710 

WOO: esi ses 99,935 248,211 107,022 82,160 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 








c ‘Wheat \ on Rye 
Yield Yield 
Trop per Crop per 
cres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1926* 57,584 839 15 3,601 42 2 
1926. 62,200 669 13 4,088 49 W 
1924.... 64,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923. 59,659 797 13 6,171 63 12 
1922. 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921. 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 W 
1920. 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 
1919. 75,694 968 138 6,307 75 1 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 WM 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916 52,816 636 12 $3,218 49 15 
1915. 60,469 1,026 17 8,129 54 I 
1914.... 63,541 891 17 2,541 43 1 
1913.... 60,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 «11 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 18 
1909. 44,261 683 16 2,196 430 618 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 i 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 «iI 
1905. 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 11 
1904. 44,075 662 12 1,798 27 1 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 i 
1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 I 
1901 49,896 748 165 1,988 30 1 
1900 42,495 522 12 1,591 24 i 
1899 44,593 6547 12 1,659 24 i 
1898. 44,055 676 15 1,648 26 1 
1897. $9,465 5630 18 1,704 27 1 
1896. 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 i 
1894. $4,882 460 13 1,946 27 iW 
1893. $4,629 396 11 2,038 27 «(1 
1892 $8,554 616 138 2,164 23 
1891 39,917 612 16 2,176 «432 «=i 
1890. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 W 
1889. 88,124 491 18 2,171 23 W 
1888. $7,336 416 11 2,366 23 2 
1887 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 


1886.... 36,806 457 12 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 246 12 

*Sept. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per ye! 
for the period. 
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DECLINE IN OUTPUT AT CENTERS 

While the figures showing the output 
of mills in the Southwest for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, are not altogether 
complete, the production at principal cen- 
ters has been compiled. These reflect, 
with two exceptions, a loss from the pre- 
ceding year. The short harvest in 1925, 
with resulting unfavorable trade condi- 
tions, was the principal factor in the 
curtailed activities. 

The following table gives last year’s 
out; ut and that of the preceding year, as 
well as the yearly capacities and the per- 
cent :ge of activity: 

KANSAS CITY 


Pet. of 
Yeur— Capacity, bbls Output, bbls activity 
192% ... 17,878,000 5,455,430 69 
192 ... 1,727,400 5,783,214 74.8 
WICHITA 
192¢ ... 8,327,300 1,566,594 47 
192 .. 8,466,980 2,034,740 58 
SALINA 
192¢ .. 2,175,600 1,298,624 59 
192 --- 2,235,000 1,262,705 56 
HUTCHINSON 
192 ... 1,530,000 944,092 61.7 
192 .. 1,560,000 1,096,043 70 
TOPEKA 
192° ... 1,575,000 392,311 25 
1925 ... 1,245,000 613,629 50 
ATCHISON 
1926 ... 1,485,000 1,182,971 79 
1925 .. 1,185,000 1,176,860 99 
OMAHA 
1926...... 1,419,600 1,048,827 73 
1925...... 1,455,000 1,043,544 71 
ST. JOSEPH 
1926 ... 2,464,800 1,048,827 42 
1925 .. 2,464,800 1,921,012 78 


KANSAS CITY 


With official reports of both the Unit- 
ed States and Canada due late last week, 
the tendency of flour buyers to wait be- 
came more apparent. A few large book- 
ings bolstered the sales of a limited num- 
ber of mills, but the chief business was 
in small lots. Slow shipping instructions 
caused considerable worry and some loss 
of running time, and several mills of- 
fered substantial price concessions for 
spot orders. The trend of prices was ir- 
regular, but the end of the week showed 
advances of about 15c bbl. 

Bakery Buying Spotted—Some large 
bakery operators in the East took sub- 
stantial round lots at the low point early 
last week, and others bought up to 10,- 
000 bbls. This business was mostly for 
delivery after Jan. 1. Most bakers, how- 
ever, refused to enter the market, despite 
the general low level of prices. - 

Jobbing Trade Moderate.—Distributors 
who have been hand-to-mouth buyers 
since the new harvest continue to buy in 
small amounts, but no large bookings are 
being made by this class of trade. The 
prevailing view is that prices have not 
yet reached their low point. 

Export Sales Slow.—Straights and cut 
straights were sold in small volume early 
in the week, although demand for them 
was not proportionate to inquiries. Okla- 
homa, Texas and southern Kansas mills 
did the best business, flour going to the 
Continent and to the United Kingdom. 
Mills with well-established connections in 
the West Indies sold fair quantities at 
g00d prices. 

Shipping Instructions Decline-—The 
combination of slow shipping instruc- 
tions and the Labor Day holiday was 
too much for mills in the Southwest, and 
production declined at practically all 
points. The downward course of the 
market since much of the heavy flour 
booking occurred is held mainly respon- 
sible for this situation. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
Tepresentative southwestern mills, exclu- 
Sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 


cipal milling centers in the territory. 

All statistics are compiled from direct 

mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 
70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 6-11 ....... 360,660 297,473 
Previous week .. 360,660 $11,082 86 
Year ago ....... 360,560 192,363 51 
Two years ago... 338,610 281,498 83 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 76 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 5-11 ...... 172,500 136,389 79 
Previous week .. 172,500 156,993 91 
WHOS SO csawave 151,500 109,754 72 
Two years ago... 148,500 129,040 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 81 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 
WICHITA 
Bapt. CEE oc cave 62,400 47,526 76 
Previous week .. 62,400 48,768 79 
+. 2 BArerrr 65,700 28,310 43 
Two years ago... 64,620 53,025 82 
ST. JOSEPH 
Septs S12 wiivcie. 47,400 22,924 48 
Previous week .. 47,400 41,639 87 
ZOGE BHO sccceccs 47,400 39,528 83 
Two years ago... 47,400 44,707 94 
SALINA 
Gapt. S12". ...60% 37,800 31,971 84 
Previous week .. 37,800 32,852 86 
Wear. OBO o<ccvcs 46,200 29,556 65 
Two years ago... 46,200 29,636 64 
ATCHISON 
Ment. Geld ccsiacss 29,700 23,886 80 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,849 93 
OMAHA 
Sept. 5-11 ....... 27,300 22,484 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,332 85 
WOar OBO cevrses 27,300 19,443 71 
Two years ago... 24,900 20,564 82 


Clears.—Offerings of clears are some- 
what freer, although prices remain firm. 
First clear is on a parity with, or above, 
straights, while fancy first clear in some 
instances is selling for as much as 95 
per cents. Second clear quotations also 
are strong. 

Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 11, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@ 
7.15; straight, $6.50@7; first clear, $5.50 
@6; second clear, $4.50@5.30; low grade, 
$4.40@4.70. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOMt, Gedd owrcavercecicceccvanrecsescsece 120 
Previous WOOK ...ccccccccccccsccsccees 111 
WORE BHO coseccsccvcvccsececeved Powcese 92 


Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business active, 30 fair, and 19 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
19,312 bbls last week, 26,237 in the pre- 
vious week, 9,385 a year ago and 76,457 
two years ago. 

RATE HEARING IN SOUTHWEST 

A hearing will be held in Wichita, 
Kansas, Sept. 17, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to consider the future 
adjustment of freight rates on wheat 
shipped to gulf ports. Southern Kan- 
sas grain and milling interests are op- 
posed to the prevailing basis of rates 
that permits grain to move from their 
territory through Kansas City and St. 
Louis, when destined to gulf ports for 
export, at the same rate paid by the 
shipper for direct routing from southern 
Kansas to the gulf. Representatives of 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
St. Louis, Cairo and New Orleans mar- 
kets will present evidence in support of 
present rates. 

NOTES 


James Haffenberg, flour broker, New 
York, spent part of last week in Kansas 
City. 

Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, spent part of last week in Kan- 
sas City. 
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A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a fortnight’s trip 
to New Orleans and other southern mar- 
kets. 

Flour prices, which are now around 
the lowest level reached since the new 
harvest, are about $1.25 bbl cheaper than 
a year ago. Despite this fact, much 
bearish sentiment is current. 

Soaking rains visited almost every 
part of the Southwest last week, putting 
soil in excellent condition for drilling 
winter wheat, so far as moisture is con- 
cerned. Sowing of wheat is progressing 
rather rapidly, and considerable new 
acreage is being plowed. 

Millers of Abilene, Kansas, will prob- 
ably not need to buy. any strong wheat 
outside of their own county, according to 
R. A. Laing, sales manager for the Abi- 
lene Flour Mills Co., who was in Kan- 
sas City recently. This year’s crop in 
that territory yielded high both in quan- 
tity and quality, much of it running 
around 14 per cent protein. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 bus wheat are held in Kansas City 
elevators for country account, for in- 
terior mills, grain dealers and large 
farmers. Of the balance, probably less 
than 25 per cent is sold for later ship- 
ment to outside mills, the remainder be- 
ing owned by local mills and elevators 
against future requirements. 

Professor Harry Snyder, chief chemist 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has notified the committee of ar- 
rangements that he will be unable to de- 
liver his scheduled address at the confer- 
ence to be held by cereal chemists in 
Kansas City, Oct. 30, Most of the other 
notables of cereal chemistry will be 
present, however. The handling of new 
wheat crop will be principally discussed. 

Despite the fact that farmers of the 
district recently denied the need for help, 
various interests are making plans to 
furnish seed wheat to several counties 
in northwestern Kansas where crops have 
been failures for the past two years. 
Two methods are under consideration, 
the first of which would call for the 
money to be deposited by railroads trav- 
ersing the territory. If that fails, a 
fund will be raised through millers and 
grain dealers, the contributors taking 
one fifth of the crop. The latter plan 
was tried two years ago, and paid divi- 
dends of about 100 per cent. 


ATCHISON 


Local mills report very little change 
in business, sales continuing good to the 
jobbing trade, which is interested in not 
only immediate shipment stuff but de- 
ferred bookings. Very little demand has 
been displayed by any of the large bak- 
eries. Shipping directions are much bet- 
ter, and while local milling operations 
were curtailed by the fact that two of 
the plants were down on Labor Day, op- 
erations are fairly close to capacity. 

Flour prices are practically unchanged, 
the only difference being an easier feel- 
ing in both first and second clears, which 
are pressing for sales. Quotations, Sept. 
10, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard 
wheat short patent $7@7.40 bbl, straight 
grade $6.90@7.10, first clear $5.70@5.90; 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.30, 
straight grade $6.70@6.90, first clear 
$5.60@6.10. 

NOTES 

Wheat premiums are slightly higher, 

with mills rather inactive bidders. 


Dr. E. G. Blair, one of the stockhold- 
ers of the Blair Milling Co., recently re- 
turned from a two months’ trip to 
Europe. He visited some of the flour 
trade, and reported that there was con- 
siderable demand for flour from this 
country, but this section was temporarily 
out of line. 


HUTCHINSON 


Spasmodic buying marked last week 
in the flour trade. It was in sufficient 
volume on two or three days to bring 
the week’s business up to 100 per cent, 
but several days were blanks. Cabling 
was active, but foreign demand was 
wholly for clears, and only two small 
lots were sold. Mills are still well booked 
ahead on low grades, and are making 
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IMPRESSIVE | 

| _ A man who has been prominent- | 

ly associated with milling in its | 
development in the Southwest is 
now abroad. A recent letter from 
him to his office force in Kansas 
City started in this fashion: 

“Dear Folks: I have just been 
through Westminster Abbey. My 
G—, what a church!” 


" —— — —_ - . J 











efforts to interest foreign buyers in 
straight grade flour. Offers for the lat- 
ter are too low, however. Shipping di- 
rections continue to lag and slight cur- 
tailment in operation resulted. Quota- 
tions, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
Sept. 11: short patent, $7.10@7.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.70@7.20; first clear, $6.25@ 
6.30. 


NOTES 

Fred F. Burns, vice president of the 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., is spending 

this week in southern Missouri territory 
with the mill’s_ representative. 


William Kelly, president. of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from a month’s trip which included an 
ocean trip from New York to Los An- 
geles via the Panama Canal. Mrs. Kelly 
and their daughter accompanied him. 


Frank Noonan, who has been here since 
the new crop started moving, represent- 
ing the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has gone to Sioux City, closing 
the office here. Northwestern mills are 
buying only a small amount of wheat in 
the local cash market now. 

H. A. Sawyer, formerly with the Kim- 
ball-Sawyer Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and in recent years connected with the 
Sawyer Milling Co. in Hutchinson and 
Wellington, died last week at a local 
hospital as the result of an attack of in- 
fantile paralysis. Funeral services were 
held Sept. 10, and burial took place at 
Rock Island, III. 

Kansas farmers are showing much con- 
cern over the smut problem, and a new 
machine manufactured here is finding a 
ready. market. Several mills, among 
them the Attica (Kansas) Flour Mills 
and the Whitewater (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., are installing smut treating 
machines, and will give this service to the 
farmers at cost. 


SALINA 


Demand for flour continues good, with 
shipping directions coming in fairly well. 
Some of the larger buyers are in the 
market, but most of the business is go- 
ing to local southwestern territory. Ex- 
port demand is steady. Prices remain 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 9, basis ¢ot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.30 
@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $7@7.20; 
straight grade, $6.90@7.10. 

* * 

L. D. Larkin, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has been 
in Salina for the past month, buying 
wheat for his firm, has returned to his 
home at Minneapolis. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour increased the latter 
part of last week, and orders came in 
more steadily. Also shipping instruc- 
tions picked up slightly. Export de- 
mand remained steady, and bookings 
were reported to Holland and the West 
Indies. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City, Sept. 10: short patent, $7.70 
bbl; straight, $7.20; clears, $6.20. 


NOTES 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., visited the St. John 
plant of the mill and other western 
points last week. 

Robert Lowry, son of G. M. Lowry, 
secretary of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
left last week to re-enter Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, Mass. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Com- 
merce Milling & Elevator Co., Mrs. 
Kelly and their daughter have returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to Colorado. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., is on an eastern trip 
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and will attend the national bakers’ con- 
vention in Atlantic City. 

Jack Moore, son of J. H. Moore, 
resident of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
eft here Sept. 15 for New York, whence 
he will sail on Sept. 18 on The Univer- 

sity Afloat for an eight months’ tour of 
the world. 


OKLAHOMA 


New business in Oklahoma increased 
slightly last week, and instructions were 
more active. Flour movement was not 
satisfactory, however, as mill stocks were 
too large. July and August shipments 
of flour to the domestic trade have not 
been readily distributed to consumers, 
because of frequent rains, renewed farm 
activities and other deterrent conditions. 
However, dealers’ stocks are being re- 
duced to the point where many inquiries 
are again reaching mills. 

Little buying is being done here by 
importers. Europeans are offering 40c 
bbl under mill quotations. Latin Amer- 
ica is virtually out of the market. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 11: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.60 bbl, straight $7.20, first clear 
$6.80; hard wheat short patent $7.40, 
straight $7, first clear $6.60. 

NOTES 

The Fort Worth Elevators Co. has 
been granted a permit to erect a grain 
elevator in that city, to cost approxi- 
mately $275,000. 

A ‘bond issue of $1,000,000, for use 
largely in incfeasing port facilities, is to 
be submitted at Houston in November. 
Of this amount it is proposed that $500,- 
000 be invested in a grain elevator. 

Over 4,500,000 bus grain were in stor- 
age in Fort Worth early in September, 
according to a report of the grain ex- 
change of that city. Of this, 3,000,000 
bus were wheat and 1,369,000 oats. 

A Texas flour mill recently did $11,000 
worth of new business in a South Ameri- 
can country through information re- 
ceived from the Galveston branch of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

An early September business review 
of Fort Worth recently published quotes 
flour millers of the city as having turned 
out this year products valued at $8,000,- 
000, an increase of 10 per cent over last 
year. Mills of that city have a flour 
capacity of 3,000 bbls. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour buyers have been ordering in 
small lots from day to day, but mills 
have been making comparatively few 
round lot sales during the last two or 
three weeks. Prices of flour have suf- 
fered a considerable decline as a result 
of the wheat market going down under 
pressure of deliveries in the United 
States and the anticipated outturn in 
Canada, It has been pointed out that 
the market may be sustained by a heavi- 
er foreign absorption at the lower prices, 
but this is problematical. The opinion 
has been expressed that if prices stay 
down, or decline further, it may be dif- 
ficult for mills to get shipping orders on 
contracts. 

Leien Leste. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in June and July, 1926, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce (000’s 
omitted): 
-—June—, -——July—, 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 








Massachusetts ... 7 1 
BEAD. 6h ob eae cae 848 ate 118 ves 
New York ....... 95 328 648 429 
Philadelphia ..... 121 12 130 7 
Maryland ........ 124 11 402 12 
- | ae eae 5 ° 10 
UOEEED cwscecsdes obe 1 aes 1 
BOUL bn. 5.00.004)2,6 re 3 28 9 
New Orleans .... 122 99 196 102 
Galveston ........ 120 80 12,102 59 
San Antonio ..... 59 2 62 5 
, ee Bere eee 1 ese 1 
pO eee 1 1 1 1 
Los Angeles ..... bie 1 ets 1 
San Francisco..... 11 32 43 37 
QUOROR oc ccsecces 4,005 30 1,328 41 
Washington ...... 284 110 404 76 
Duluth-Superior... 2,187 See 537 ay 
Michigan ........ 1 bo6 &é% 1 
Chicago ......... 96 eee 77 wee 
Porto Rico ....... eos 1 ee oss 

SOURED cénccvcss 8,074 667 16,083 793 





It does not greatly concern me that 
men do not know me; my great concern 
is my not knowing them.—Confucius. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business last week was of mod- 
erate proportions. The Jewish holidays 
retarded business, and local buyers still 
believe that prices have not reached low 
point. There has been very little im- 
provement in shipping directions. 

Spring Wheat Flouwr.—Expectation of 
lower prices restricted business in north- 
western brands last week. A few sales 
of 2,000 and 8,000 bbls were reported 
for 90- to 120-day shipment, but most 
of the trading was in single car lots. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The volume of 
business in southwestern brands last 
week was comparatively small. Some 
representatives are of the opinion that 
many overbought a while ago, and that 
difficulty will be experienced later in 
cleaning up these orders, unless the mar- 
ket shows a healthy advance. There still 
is complaint over lack of shipping in- 
structions. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Scattered sales of 
500- and 1,000-bbl lots were reported to 
cracker bakers, mainly for prompt and 
near-by shipment, and in some instances 
shipping directions. accompanied the or- 
ders. Jobbers are said to have ample 
supplies on hand or contracted for. 

Flour Prices—-Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jute, Sept. 11: spring top 
patent $7.15@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.70@7.20, first clear $6.30@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.15, 95 per cent patent 
$6.40@6.75, straight $6.20@6.55, first 
clear $5.90@6.05; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.80, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.40, straight $6.05@6.25, first clear $5.60 
@5.75. 

Durwm.—There has been practically no 
change in semolinas the past week. New 
business is scattered and in single car 
lots, and generally accompanied by ship- 
ping directions. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers have not shown any disposition to 
cover future requirements. They point 
to the fact that present prices are still 
much higher than low point a year ago, 
and believe it good policy to defer action 
until later in the month. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, Sept. 11, at 4%c Ib, 
bulk; standard semolina, 44%4c; No. 8 
semolina, 444c; durum patent, 37%,@4%ce. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SE Se eee rer 37,000 92 
Previous week ........... 38,000 95 
OP By och nc e¥s ee Ninades 38,000 95 
TWO YCAQBS ABO ...cccseeee 38,000 95 


HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


The Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
held its first annual picnic at Roberts- 
dale, Ind., on Sept. 7. Over 200 of the 
office and factory staff left in chartered 
busses, and the day was devoted to 
games, etc. A feature was an indoor 
ball game between the office staff at Chi- 
cago and the factory staff at. Chicago 
Heights, but the results were not an- 
nounced. In the evening a fish dinner 
was served, followed by dancing. Harry 
M. Welton, traffic manager, was master 
of ceremonies. President August Koch, 
Vice President Walter B. Brown, O. H. 
Raschke, general sales manager, W. D. 
Webster, comptroller, and H. B. Hobbs, 
advertising manager, were present and 
took part in the various events. 


NOTES 


E. G. Darsow, secretary-manager of 
the Albert Lea (Minn.) Milling Co., 
called at this office on Sept. 9. 

J. M. Farrow, of the Chicago office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to Indiana. 


C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 


Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago on his way back from the 
East. 

A. F. Kalina, assistant manager of the 
Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills, was a re- 
cent visitor at the office of John Reget, 
Jr., flour broker. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley 
Co., millfeed and linseed meal, has re- 
turned from a several weeks’ motor trip 
to the East and Canada. 

L. A. Marks, in charge of sales for 
the Konrad Schreier Co., has returned 
from a trip to Indianapolis, New Or- 
leans and other southern points. 


Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago Sept. 9, and left for Cleveland, 
Ohio, accompanied by Fred A. Hamil- 
ton, his Chicago semolina representative. 

Carl Haertel is now connected with 
the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., of 
which George W. Moody is president. 
Mr. Haertel is well known in the rye 
milling industry, having been manager 
of the Jackson Milling Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., for many years. 

A. H. Bruegemeyer, bakery salesman 
of the Chicago office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and his wife, were seriously 
injured in the wreck on the Denver & 
Rio Grande, which occurred on Sept. 5 
near Salida, Colo. They are at present 
confined to the railroad’s hospital at 
Salida. 

W. E. Suits, vice president in charge 
of flour and feed, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., will speak before the National Poul- 
try Congress, which is to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
6-8. His subject will be “Mixed Feed 
Manufacturer—A Practical Aid in Poul- 
try Development.” 


A. P. Husband, secretary, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, left Sept. 8, for 
the Pacific Coast to be gone for about 
six weeks. He will visit mills in the 
various western states, accompanied by 
H. H. Hammeman, of the Stevenson Cor- 
poration, who is handling the cost ac- 
counting work for the Federation. 


H. J. Guernsey, who handles the ac- 
count of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration here, reports wonderful rail- 
road service on a recent shipment. A 
car of flour was shipped from the mill at 
St. Joseph, Mo., the evening of Sept. 8, 
and was placed on a local team track 
for unloading early on the morning of 
Sept. 10. 


MILWAUKEE 


Spring wheat millers believe that the 
bulk of customers are well supplied with 
flour for current and near-by needs, and 
that no advance in prices will stimulate 
trading. Business last week was very 
— with values enhanced by the firmer 
wheat market when the majority looked 
for further recessions. The lack of in- 
terest is regarded as an indication that 
not much business can be effected until 
the trade is in need of flour or some 
substantial change in prices makes for 
a buying movement. On the other hand, 
the small volume of business passing is 








HOLE-IN-ONE JOHNSON 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. 
Johnson & Co., flour brokers, Chi- 
cago, who holds the golf cup pre- 
sented by The Northwestern Mill- 
er for annual competition among 
the members of the Chicago Flour 
Club, made the thirteenth hole at 
Skokie Country Club in one on 
Sept. 7. The length of the hole is 
185 yards. 
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not surprising to those who remember 
that a good many customers took advan- 
tage of the relatively low prices quoted 
by southwestern mills at the opening of 
the new crop year, having due regard 
for the exceptional quality of winter 
wheat in comparison with past years, 
Quotations, Sept. 11: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.75@8.05 bbl, 
straight $7.15@7.50, first clear $6.60@ 
6.95, and second clear $4.25@4.60, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
A fair business in Kansas patent was 
worked, some of it being attracted by 
the fact that winter patent advanced but 
nominally in comparison with a rela- 
tively sharp advance in spring. The ask- 
ing limits of southwestern mills worked 
down to a basis where there is little to 
choose between mills, These mills have 
done good business in this market 
throughout the present crop year, due 
largely to price advantage, and after a 
brief period of disadvantage, while 
spring wheat mills lowered their limits 
sharply to attract business, the spread is 
again doing its work in favor of Kansas 
patent. Current demand is largely for 
prompt shipment, although some sales 
for delivery up to Jan. 1 are reported, 
Quotations, Sept. 11: fancy beanie hard 
winter patent $6.90@7.10 bbl, straight 
$6.75@6.85, and first clear $6.05@6.30, in 
98-lb cottons, 
NOTES 


Andrew R. Templeton, who retired on 
Aug. 1 as general manager of the Mil- 
waukee interests of the Armour Grain 
Co., has become associated with the 
Hales & Hunter Co. as manager of its 
Minneapolis branch, 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co, 
corn products, has started work on the 
reconstruction of its paste manufaciur- 
ing mill, which was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Aug. 2 with a loss of 
$200,000. The new facilities will be 
ready before the close of the year. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., has 
leased its elevator, with a capacity of 
500,000 bus, to the Cargill Grain Co, 
Minneapolis, which operates the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul “E” elevator at 
Milwaukee. The Stern warehouse is lo- 
cated on the same line’s tracks, and will 
be operated as a storage house. 

L. E. Meyer. 





COTTON CROP ESTIMATED 


A United States cotton crop of 15, 
166,000 bales in 1926 is indicated by the 
Sept. 1 condition of 59.6 per cent nor- 
mal, as estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The indi- 
cated production is less than the crop of 
1925, but larger than that of any other 
year since 1914, Much uncertainty still 
remains in regard to the outcome. There 
has been too much rain in the belt west 
of the Atlantic states, and growth of the 
cotton plant has been promoted at the 
expense of fruiting. There has been 
much shedding of squares and small 
bolls, according to the report, and nox- 
ious insects have greatly increased. The 
crop everywhere is late, thus increasing 
the risk of frost damage. 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in June and 
July, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 








June July 

Maine and New Hampshire... 1 3 
bi... SPE hee eee 3 tee 
I OR ey ere ene 138 70 
ON ES re rr rae 12 59 
EE Ee ere 31 35 
0 Se eae ae 9 118 
EN ets no Dus EW bebe cs cleus 1 ee 
Be NE ia is cess wade 604 521 
eee 142 40 
Me NE 4 e268 6 \b..0 56 60 bh bee e 17 12 
MRS Bah S ide sw bed: ait sv dn 5 3 
ee Re ee eee 2 3 
San .Francisco 35 
MIS iy 0.5 Sida aie 0 ss 3 cee 4 21 
SEE rer rer 33 
Duluth-Superior ............. 2 1 
RT Sd ics 5 on. ¥ 0'9 HO 40 13 4 
MT A Sha oh 8s eiy eos Qh Vas o 259 171 
aS Sten 5 oko deen toes 149 99 
EL Wire's 4c 0 p wile &% Wel th Ste % 1,722 1,227 





After Jan. 1, 1927, all foreign corpor@ 
tions doing business in Turkey will be 
required to carry on their correspondenct 
in Turkish. All documents, bonds and 
registers will have to be drawn up it 
Turkish, and failure to comply with this 
law will be punishable by a fine. 
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TOLEDO 

There were signs of a slight let-up in 
flour demand last week noted by some 
millers, while others were inclined to call 
business good, considering the price 
level. Some export business was put 
through at satisfactory prices. The To- 
ledo output was curtailed to some extent 
by the temporary breakdown of one of 
the mills. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 10, at $6.30@6.50 
bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Rint, GeBbsi, 1930s) <omaws 36,500 76 

Pre ~ | RP ara 47,700 99 

Yoar a@@ .6s<- eedeeecees Mee 71 

Two YOOPS GBC ..cccceccce 45,600 84 

Th a ee ae 40,400 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Gept. SEE coccvcss 66,750 42,965 64 

Previous week .... 52,410 37,430 71 

Veer ABO ccecsccis 55,950 34,215 61 

Two years ago..... 112,710 78,146 69 

Thi years ago... 79,500 52,067 65 
NOTES 


The Stone Baking Co., A. T. Wood- 
gate, president, has filed a petition in 
voluntary bankruptcy. The plant is lo- 
cated at 107 Main Street. Liabilities are 
given at $20,000; assets, $12,903. 

A serious accident occurred last week 
to the engine in the Toledo plant of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. It 
was so badly wrecked that it will be 
impossible to repair it, so the company 
has decided to change to electric power 
and is now negotiating for motors. It 
is hoped that the mill will be in opera- 
tion again in two or three weeks. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade is only moderately 
active, and there is little change in the 
general situation. Most buyers appear 
to have covered for immediate needs, 
and conditions do not appear to warrant 
any belief in higher markets at any time 
soon. No large bookings have been re- 
ported. 

Quotations, Sept. 10: northwestern 
spring top patents $8.50@8.90 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8@8.40; top winter patents 
$7.80@8, second patents $7.25@7.50; 
Kansas top patents $7.60@7.75, second 
patents $7.30@7.45. 

JosepH A, Lestie, JR. 


EVANSVILLE 


Although shipping instructions fell off 
slightly last week, millers were opti- 
mistic in their views on business for the 
future. Domestic and export inquiry are 
satisfactory, and flour movement better. 
Quotations, Sept. 11, f.o.b., Evansville, 





98-lb cottons: best patent $7.75 bbl, 
Straights $6.25; Kansas hard, $7.75; 
clears, in jutes, first $5.25, second $4.75. 
W. W. Ross. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Spring wheat flour was the only vari- 
ety to change last week, mills reducing 
their prices 10¢ bbl. Demand was some- 
what less, the trade believing that prices 
would decline as a result of the reported 
larve Canadian wheat crop. 

uotations, per barrel, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons, Sept. 
ll: hard winter short patent $7.75@8 


bbl, standard patent $7.85@7.60, straight 
$6.75@7.10, first clear $5.75@6; spring 
family patent $8.15@8.40, standard pat- 
ent $7.55@7.80, first clear $5.65@5.90, 
second clear (140-lb jute) $4.90@5; soft 
winter special short patent $7.70@8, 
fancy patent $7.30@7.60, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.20, straight $6.70@7. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 





Output Pct. of 

bblis activity 

SN RI BGle @ wick 6 ¢ s.ccbege 5,857 29 

Previous week 8,405 42 

(Pre oo .Faee 36 

Two years ago .... ce Seat 70 
NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was with- 
out feature last week. Volume of busi- 
ness was about two thirds of the ca- 
pacity of mills. No material change was 
noted in prices. Purchases being made 
are principally in small lots for ship- 
ment in 30 and 60 days. 

There has been considerable complaint 
at mills about light shipping instruc- 
tions. There is a disposition on the part 
of buyers to await market developments 
before making further large commit- 
ments. A good many buyers made lib- 
eral purchases earlier in the season, and 


mills are anxious to make deliveries on 
these orders. 

Quotations, Sept. 11: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

There is a moderate demand for Min- 
nesota and western flours. Bakers come 
into the market at intervals with fair- 
sized orders. Quotations, Sept. I1: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.50@ 
7.75; standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ame. Gebsd 206.00:0% 146,220 99,312 67.9 

Previous week .. 151,920 101,452 66.7 

BOOr QOD scescce 162,620 112,380 68.6 

Two years ago... 156,720 108,547 69.2 

Three years ago.. 209,580 162,422 77.4 
NOTES 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Chicago last week to attend a freight 
rate meeting affecting southeastern in- 
terests. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. estimates that the last wheat 
crop of Maury County, Tennessee, 
brought more money to the farmers than 
any other wheat crop in the history of 
the county. 

John T. Coughlin, traveling salesman 
for the Colonial Milling Co., suffered a 
stroke of paralysis at Sheffield, Ala., last 
week, and was removed to his home at 
Columbia, Tenn., where his condition was 
reported serious. 

JoHn LEIPeR. 





There is a wise old Chinese saw about 
the bullfrog that rent its throat in a 
well-meant endeavor to advise an eagle 
on the art of flying. 











SINCE May I, 1926, G. A. Breaux has been president and general manager 


of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


He resigned from the Ballard & 


Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., effective Feb. 1, 1926, after a connection of 32 
years, during the last 18 of which he had been vice president in charge of sales. 
He has always been active in the Southeastern Millers’ Association, of which 
he is vice president; he is president of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association and 
a director in the Millers’ National Féderation. 
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JAPAN FEELS LOSS 
OF CHINESE MARKET 


Exports of Japanese Flour Prevented by 
Financial Situation in China—Further 
Cut in Production Made 


Toxyo, Japan, Aug. 27.—The flour 
market in Tokyo remains dull, and the 
leading mills have announced a further 
cut in production for domestic consump- 
tion, immediately effective in their Tokyo- 
Yokohama district mills. 

The export market has been ruined by 
the financial policies of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, Manchurian war lord. This em- 
bryo economist imagines that he can keep 
his printing presses turning out paper 
notes and his exchange rates stationary 
at the same time. Wealthy Chinese busi- 
ness men of Mukden have been executed 
for daring to do business at exchange 
rates other than the official one. Little 
is being done in the commodity markets, 
as it is too dangerous to buy or sell on 
a businesslike basis and impossible to do 
so on any other. 

Exports to other parts of China, while 
somewhat larger than in 1925, have been 
checked recently by the weakness of bar 
silver and the consequent high Japanese 
exchange on Shanghai and Tientsin. A 
gain for silver in the last few days prom- 
ises to rectify this situation. 

Japanese business men in Manchuria 
are desperate, and are urging the gov- 
ernment to supplant its present “smil- 
ing” policy with one of definite action in 
defense of Japanese interests. The Jap- 
anese Chamber of Commerce in Mukden 
has adopted the following resolution and 
sent it to the foreign office here: 

“Japanese trade and business enter- 
prises in Manchuria have been shaken 
fundamentally by the fall of the Feng- 
piao (the Mukden paper notes). The 
Chinese authorities are disregarding the 
interests of the Japanese. This is be- 
cause the Japanese government’s policy 
toward Manchuria lacks strength. It de- 
volves upon the government to take a 
decisive step with regard to the Man- 
churian economic crisis.” 

A similar resolution, passed by the 
Dairen Japanese, is also before the for- 
eign office authorities, but little action is 
expected. Anti-Japanese agitation is 
rampant in Shanghai at present, and 
Japan has too much at stake in China to 
risk it by a show of strength there or 
elsewhere. 

Overproduction of flour in Japan is 
startlingly illustrated by warehouse fig- 
ures. In 1925 the greatest amount in 
storage was 260,383 tons, in March, and 
the smallest 50,273, in November. Data 
for the first six months of 1926 follows, 


in tons: 

1926— Withdrawals In storage 
Ee eee ee --+ 21,698 150,054 
ET eee 21,116 235,457 
eee eee . 26,671 386,476 
nr 6 6-% 0-2 (ncesicossa See 485,648 
MAAS eee 28,257 472,894 
June covisesvess CQuee 428,722 


Burton Crane. 





NEW ZEALAND MILLS MAY 
BE FORCED TO SHUT DOWN 


Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 27.—According to 
a report published in the London Finan- 
cial Times, there is a deficit of several 
million bushels of wheat in New Zealand 
this season aid, in consequence of this 
shortage and of the import duty on Aus- 
tralian wheat, millers are placed in a 
somewhat difficult position. The crisis 
has arisen mainly from the failure of the 
growers and the millers to come to an 
amicable agreement with regard to the 
price to be paid for wheat. 

Growers demand $1.68 bu for their 
wheat, which millers consider far too 
high. As a result, very little has been 
purchased during the past month and 
millers’ supplies are very low. Unless 
some arrangement soon is made, it looks 
as if the mills will have to close; in any 
case there is a question whether there is 
enough wheat in the country to keep the 
mills running full time for the rest of 
the season. The only way out of the 
difficulty seems to be the importation of 
Australian wheat, but of this there seems 
no possibility at present. 





Better bread in the lap 
Than feather in the cap.—English 
Proverb. 






























































































THE MILLING YEAR 

Shareholders in the several big Cana- 
dian milling companies that close their 
books at the end of August are looking 
with interest for the yearly balance 
sheets. It is the general belief that 
profits have been smaller than usual. 
Competitive conditions in the year just 
closed were fiercer than ever before in 
the history of. the Canadian trade, with 
the inevitable result that earnings suf- 
fered, and the ‘most unfortunate feature 
of this situation was the fact that the 
price cutting extended over the entire 
field of domestic and European trade. 
Usually, when these price wars spring 
up among millers, their extent is con- 
fined within more or less limited fields. 
This time the trouble became general, 
and the damage was correspondingly 
greater. 

After all, the conditions that prevailed 
in Canada during this last milling year 
were merely symptoms of a malady that 
can only be cured by prolonged and 
skillful treatment. All those who oc- 
cupy executive positions in the industry 
understand what is the matter and by 
what means the consequences may be 
turned aside or minimized. Too much 
capacity is the trouble, and the only 
serious trouble, Canadian milling com- 
panies have to face. As time goes on 
the smaller mills are dropping out, and 
the day is not now so distant when all 
active and competent concerns will be 
kept reasonably busy the year around. 
Then the strife of today for orders will 
give place to more profitable policies, 
and the earnings on capital will increase. 
In the meantime all the big companies 
are paying their usual dividends, and in- 
ternal arrangements to minimize as much 
as possible the effects of excessive com- 
petition are being carried out. 


TORONTO 


A reduction of 10c bbl in all domestic 
prices for spring wheat flour was made 
on Sept. 10, This was the only change 
last week. Business was moderately ac- 
tive, and some mills are sold well into 
October. The busy season is now on, 
and an active three months or more may 
be expected. Quotations, Sept. 11: 

Sept. 11 Sept. 4 
8.20 


(ee eee $8.2 $8.30 
Mis bas wop59 0 0.0006 7:95 8.05 
Second patents 7.70 7.80 
Export patents ........ 7.60 7.60 
PUPGt CIOBTS 22. icccccececs 6.60 6.70 
MR so bapa 6.0100 69 0:8 5.60 6.50 
POU TOE cccccccucesscss 6.00 5.00 

Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 


real territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. For quantity pur- 
chases, bakers get a @iscount of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winter 
wheat flour is in good demand, and mills 
are holding more firmly to their prices. 
Wheat deliveries are hampered by weath- 
er conditions, with the result that mills 
are not able to offer flour as freely as is 
usual at this time of year. Prices have 
not changed materially since a week ago, 
though they are firmer. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: 90 per cent soft winter wheat 

atents, in secondhand jute bags $5.65 

bl, car lots, Toronto freights; Montreal, 
$5.80@5.90; bulk lots in buyers’ bags 
$5.60, seaboard, for export. 

Export Trade.—A moderate quantity 
of spring wheat flour is being sold for 
export. The United Kingdom is the 
steadiest buyer, with Germany and other 
ote of Europe following. The British 

est Indies, Newfoundland and other 
such markets also are buying. The Sep- 
tember price has declined 6d since a 
week ago, while that of other months is 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 11: export 
spring patents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool 
or Glasgow, seaboard basis, September 
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Winter Wheat in Alberta 


Toronto, Ont.—The news that the province of Alberta has increased its 
acreage sown to winter wheat is of more than passing interest to Canadian 


millers. 


It will be remembered that some 15 years ago Alberta went in quite 


heavily for hard red winter wheat of the Kansas type, and there were then 
great hopes that this would become a permanent feature of the farming in- 


dustry in that province. 


For several years the area sown amounted to over 


200,000 acres, and was increasing. Then the war came, and interest died, 
with the result that the area went down to about 80,000 acres last year. 
Now the tide has turned again, and the acreage under crop in 1926-27 will 


be several times that of last year. 
vival of this crop in Alberta. 


Results in the past fully warrant a re- 


Canada’s Flour Production 


Toronto, Ont.—Final figures are not yet published, but it is known that, 
in the 12 months ending with August, Canadian flour mills produced approxi- 


mately 19,000,000 bbls flour. 


This quantity is almost exactly one half of the 


maximum possible output for a year of all the mills, whether running or idle, 


that are known to exist in Canada. 


As a good many of the listed mills are 


known to be idle and others make no pretense of running steadily, the actual 
effect of these figures is to show that those flour milling companies which are 
most actively in the business are getting a fairly high percentage of running 


time the year around. 


Farm Labor Shortage 


Toronto, Ont.—The need for farm labor in Canada has seldom been as 


great as at present. 


Improved conditions of employment throughout the 


summer left the labor market almost bare when the harvest demand came on, 
and subsequent efforts on the part of governments, railway companies and 
farm organizations have not been sufficient to fill the gaps in the harvest 


fields. 


Thousands of city and town workers have volunteered to help and 


more will follow as the need presses, making it probable that, in the end, 
the crops will be harvested without serious loss from this cause. 








41s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute; October, No- 
vember and December, 40s 6d. 

Ontario winters for export are in fair 
demand, and business is as good as the 
supply of flour will permit. For best 
brands sellers are asking 38s bbl, in jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
September or October seaboard. Cables 
offer 37s 6d@38s. 


NOTES 

William Simpson, flour exporter, New 
York, called at this office on Sept. 9. 

G. C. Whipple, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, and J. L. Hamilton, sales 
manager at Peterborough, Ont., for the 
same concern, were here recently. 


W. G. Moore, assistant export man- 








The Established Position of the Small 
Canadian Flour Mill 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


Alberta are now closing for the sea- 

son, and incidentally are furnishing 
an opportunity for comment upon the 
importance of these local mills in the 
general industrial scheme. The big mills 
give visibility and volume to the flour 
making industry, but the small ones 
function usefully in their way, and it 
looks in the Canadian West as though 
there will be more of them, despite the 
fact that the large companies continue to 
expand. 

A single mill in a typical Alberta com- 
munity may be taken as a case in point. 
It will close at the end of May after its 
first operating season, having been estab- 
lished only last fall, and its record thus 
far is perhaps symptomatic of present 
conditions. ot very much enthusiasm 
was shown in the enterprise when it was 
started, but it soon developed that this 
little mill was making good flour, and 
local wheat growers found that it was 
advantageous to have their own grain 
milled when they needed flour. here 
also was a local market for the bran and 
shorts that the mill turned out, and dur- 
ing the winter a crusher was installed, 
which handled a lot of grain for the 
farmers. The disc cleaner at the mill 
was used by many farmers for cleaning 
their seed wheat. This mill, therefore, 
proved its usefulness as a community in- 
stitution and gave its owner a good sea- 


Sint of the smaller country mills in 


son’s business. There is nothing excep- 
tional about such a report, and many 
other small mills are doing the same. 

Of the mills in the West, the prize 
winner for unique service is that at Frog 
Lake, 300 miles north of Le Pas, north- 
ern Manitoba. For 12 years Charles 
Plainnishek has been a pioneer farmer, 
also a trapper, and necessity has com- 
pelled him to make his own flour. His 
mill is a primitive one reminiscent of 
Biblical times. Two common rocks that 
serve as millstones are all there is to it, 
and in this old-time plant Plainnishek 
grinds a passably good flour for his own 
use from his own wheat. 


N a really large way the event of the 

year, in Alberta milling circles, will 
be the construction of the new Spillers 
mill in Calgary. The company has an- 
nounced from London that its plans for 
this part of its enterprise are un- 
changed, though it has abandoned its 
original intention of trading in grain 
through a line of elevators. It is signifi- 
cant that the reason given for this deci- 
sion is the growth and competition of 
the western wheat pools, 70 per cent of 
the acreage in Alberta being now under 
pool contract. Work on the Calgary 
plant is to begin toward the end of this 
year, and it probably will be ready to 
mill 1927 wheat. It is to be of 10,000-bbl 
daily capacity. 





















ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, is on vacation, and with his 
wife spent a few days of last week visit- 
ing the Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto. 

By common consent the milling com- 
panies of Canada are for this crop year 
placing a maximum limit of four months 
on the duration of contracts with bakers 
for their supplies of flour. This under- 
standing applies more particularly to 
city contracts in eastern Canada. 

A meeting of the executive of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
was held in Toronto last week. Mem- 
bers of the Montreal trade attending in- 
¢luded W. W. Hutchison, vice president 
and general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., and president Domin- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd; C. H. G. Short, 
manager Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd; 
Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd; H. C. Moore, export 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd; R. V. Biddulph, export manager 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd; Charles 
Ritz, eastern manager Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd; R. R. Dobell, manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd; J. L. V. Mallette, 
secretary of the association. 


MONTREAL 


Following fluctuations in the Winni- 
peg wheat market, spring wheat flour 
prices declined 10c bbl on Sept. 10. 
There is a slight improvement in de- 
mand, and a fair number of mixed cars 
have been sold containing a good pro- 
portion of flour. Stocks at country 
points are still low, some buyers hoping 
for lower prices, while others are tak- 
ing on some old wheat flour. Export 
business was very good last week, sales 
being made to all markets. 

Domestic prices, Sept. 11: first patents 
$8.20 bbl, standard patents $7.95, sec- 
ond patents $7.70, export patents $7.50, 
all jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal 
rate points, less 10¢e bbl cash discount 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
better last week, and a few cars were 


sold. Prices are a little lower, and 
stocks are fair. Quotations, Sept. 11, 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 


lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots $7.10 
@7.20, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
Montreal on Sept. 29. Particulars of 
the meeting will be available in a few 
days. 

Mrs. C. R. Hosmer, wife of C. R. 
Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., died suddenly at their 
residence here on Sept. 5. Mr. Hosmer 
at the time was away at the family’s 
summer residence at St. Andrews-!y- 
the-Sea, N. B., where he has been slowly 
recovering from his illness of last Octo- 
ber. 

The first week of September saw the 
usual annual exodus of mill sales man- 
agers to the Sherbrooke exhibition. D. 
L. McDougall, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., A. A. Lavoie, of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Joseph 
C. Gauvreau, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. and Joseph S. 
Dumont, of the Maple Leaf Milling Co, 
Ltd., all were visitors. 


Thomas Williamson, president of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association; 
Charles Ritz, second vice president; W. 
W. Hutchison, vice president of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; R. R. 
Dobell, general manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd; C. H. G. Short, 
general manager of the Dominion Flour 
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Mills, Ltd; R. V. Biddulph, export man- 
ager for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd; H. C. Moore, export manager for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
and J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
millers’ association, all returned from To- 
ronto last week where they attended 
meetings of the association, Sept. 7-8. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the domestic mar- 
ket last week showed further improve- 
ment. Sales at country points were of 
good volume, and most western mills 
were active. On Sept. 10, millers here 
announced a reduction of 50c bbl, to 
apply to all grades. This is the first 
change in western Canadian flour quota- 
tions since April. 

For delivery between Fort William 
the Alberta boundary, top patent 


and 
springs were quoted, Sept. 11, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 


clears at $6.80, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
cha:'ing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 
George Carter, sales manager for the 


Rob.n Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., was in Winnipeg last week. 

Tlomas Reynolds, western manager, 
and P. Noble, sales manager, of the 
Qua <er Oats Co., Saskatoon, were recent 
visiiurs here, 

Grain loadings and marketings in west- 
ern Canada last week set new records 


for ‘he season. While daily marketing 
is hich, storage figures have shown little 
incrcase, which indicates that grain is 
being moved rapidly. Inspections of new 
crop wheat at Winnipeg are now av- 
eraging over 450 cars per day. 

E. Kimoto, of the Mitsubishi Trading 
Co., Tokyo, is visiting western Canadian 


points, and while in Winnipeg last week 
met officials of the wheat pools and other 
interests. In speaking of the quantity 


of wheat which Japan imports, Mr. Ki- 
moto stated that price decides the mar- 
ket from which this wheat is imported. 
The value of irrigation in the Cana- 
dian prairies again has been demonstrat- 
ed this season, crops on irrigated land 


having yielded gxcellent returns. In 
proof of this, the production of the tract 
of country opened up for settlement by 
the Lethbridge, Alta., irrigation organi- 
zation, which in 1924 was valued at 
$400,000, this season is expected to be 
worth $2,000,000. G. Rock. 





ANCIENT HASTY PUDDING 

One kind of food made out of corn is 
what might be called a hasty pudding. 
This is made on ceremonial occasions, 
and is particularly enjoyed by the Hopi 
at the close of important festivals. One 
often finds where the solid rock comes 
to the surface of the ground within a 
cliff dwelling a round depression, care- 
fully smoothed, about a foot and a half 
deep. This depression occurs in plazas 
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of modern pueblos and is the oven in 
which the so-called party pudding is 
baked. This is made of a thin batter of 
corn meal and water like paper bread, 
to which is added home made yeast, 
which is not found in the latter. 

Throughout the day of the festival 
ceremony one will notice a number of 
young girls in the Hopi pueblo, espe- 
cially those belonging to the family of 
the priest, whose cheeks are distended 
and who cannot talk with anybody or 
answer any salutation— Baking Tech- 
nology. 





Canada—Milling in June 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in June, 1926, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





East West Total 
Weees ncccesacd 3,948,883 3,437,071 7,385,954 
GOS cvevescsess 261,417 390,545 651,962 
DL onda bocns 21,987 18,491 40,478 
Buckwheat .... 3,532 ee 3,532 
Bo wéavaoo% 3,345 aves 3,345 
Ct otenesssvee 76,162 12,698 88,860 
Mixed grain ... 560,971 27,803 688,774 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in June, 
1926: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 150,822 185,183 336,005 
Manitoba 2 patent. 169,057 253,910 422,967 
Ont. wint. straight 84,204 ...... 84,204 
All others ........ 441,763 289,081 730,844 

Totals, flour .... 845,846 728,174 1,574,020 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 3,263 4,024 7,287 
I OCT 12,383 11,084 23,467 
Shorts and middlings. 18,452 15,020 33,472 
All other offal ....... 1,861 2,009 3,870 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 392,205 1,275,932 1,668,137 
Rolled oats .....2,522,919 4,945,721 7,468,640 
Barley, pot and 

MGT .ch<esecce 84,131 66,199 150,330 
Rye flour and 

sa nce sade ite eer 111,386 
Corn flour and 

PEE on cis anats =)! errr 766,218 
Buckwheat flour. GT.96B sa ceses 57,268 


Total products in months of February, 
March, April and May, 1926 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 

















bbls— Feb. Mch. Apr. May 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 294 332 291 306 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 411 381 381 391 
Ont. winter straight 88 84 38 67 
All OthOPS 606 csccce 547 733 640 670 

Totals, flour ....1,340 1,530 1,350 1,434 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 10 8 7 6 
MEMOR cctsevecsecces 21 25 21 22 
Shorts and middl’gs 28 32 28 29 
All other offal ..... 5 5 4 3 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ..........3,299 2,014 1,270 1,233 
Rolled oats ....... 8,599 9,191 8,253 5,757 
Barley, pot and 

PORN sivaccseccs 311 365 268 215 
Rye flour and meal 8 245 85 88 
Corn flour and 

WOE iss iescauees 1,371 1,000 738 743 
Buckwheat flour... 146 165 71 48 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, 
in barrels: 
he PS ee a ee ee ee 1,340,260 
, Yee eres eee ee ee 1,028,708 
owes wane <is o hacsaie 2 ee 1,600,682 
OOEONSE ce cccccsoves . 2,308,398 
IUOVOMIDSP 000s ccccees . 2,126,509 
PEE . os 3 u00'h v0.00 0.0 6c eee eee 1,737,697 
January 1,421,599 
February .. .» 1,489,655 
ee . 1,608,776 
PO eR Eee Tee, Detar Pree 1,415,738 
EE 0 68 SRS Oph 0 RESP eoedecel oanens 1,490,825 
BE: 2 peda eVhne 6640 0404.60 s00¢0r eRe 1,646,887 

MN ove ie eee lee seTiwbewaeneecen 19,165,734 
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Flour South Bound 
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through its connection with the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Port Arthur’s history largely revolves 
about the courage and luck of one man, 
Arthur E. Stillwell, from whom that 
thriving Texas port takes its name. He 
had been a successful life insurance 
agent in central New York, but became 
deeply interested in the transportation 
problem while visiting Kansas City. The 
east-west lines handled the bulk of the 
grain, but he believed the practice was 
wasteful, since the shortest route for 
grain and its products destined for Latin 
America is through the Gulf ports. He 
proposed to build a line from Kansas 
City to the Gulf, offering millers and 
others a shorter and cheaper haul to 
shipside, and which also would open the 
rich agricultural and timber lands of 
southwestern Missouri, western Arkansas 
and eastern Oklahoma, then Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

Like many men with vision, Mr. Still- 
well lacked sufficient capital to carry out 
his plans. He was opposed by the finan- 
ciers of Wall Street, and naturally by 
railroads, because he proposed to com- 
pete with them. A start was finally 
made with a corporation under the name 
of the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf. 
The free silver craze soldered the purses 
of moneyed people about the time 100 
miles of track had been laid. It required 
more time to lay the next 10 miles than 
it had to lay the first 100. Mr. Stillwell 
found his stanchest supporters desert- 
ing him. It became more apparent each 
day that his plans to be of service to 
millers and others of the Middle West 
could be saved only by a miracle. 

When the darkest day of his enterprise 
came, and he was on a train to make one 
last plea for support before going into 
bankruptcy, a stranger opened a con- 
versation, which led to help from a 
group of bankers in Holland. Money 
was advanced, and work resumed. But 
railroad interests controlled virtually all 
the available entrances to the Gulf ports. 
He was unable to get to the Gulf, so he 
brought the Gulf to him by digging a 
channel so that ocean vessels could come 
through the pass, across Lake Sabine and 
thence to a safe harbor at what is now 
Port Arthur. He also built grain ele- 
vators, railroad yards, wharves, slips, 
and fought successfully 35 suits against 
him in the United States courts. 

Then he gave his attention to the crea- 
tion of business along his railroad. Land 
which is now selling for $1,000 an acre 
and more was sold to Dutch immigrants 
at $10. These colonists proceeded to 
grow rice, fruits and vegetables, being 
encouraged to settle there because of 
their experiences in the dyked lands of 
their native country. That, in brief, is 
the history of Port Arthur from about 
1894 to the late 90’s. During that era 
of the town’s history, oil was discovered 
at Spindletop, near Port Arthur. The 
gusher that was brought in led to one of 


the greatest booms Texas had ever 
known. Oil flowed in such quantities as 
to flood the land, and basins had to be 
dug to hold it. During this period, Port 
Arthur’s grain and flour movement in- 
creased, as did its use in the city and 
immediate trade territory. 

Tampa, Fla., began its life of useful- 
ness in 1823 when United States troops 
arrived from Pensacola, cleared away 
the brush and erected a fort in what is 
now the manufacturing end waterfront 
district. The town, incorporated in 1855, 
with a population of 185, now claims a 
population of 100,000, and is regarded 
as America’s chief port in the handling 
of phosphate rock. More than 1,000 
ships, flying the flags of 16 countries, 
sailed from Tampa in 1920, to 20 coun- 
tries. Those vessels aggregated more 
than 1,000,000 tons net, and 77 per cent 
of them carried Tampa cargoes. 

The port of Tampa is 35 miles from 
the open sea, in an excellent, landlocked 
harbor, possessing a channel 27 feet deep. 
Its proximity to the Latin American 
countries has been taken advantage of 
by her citizens, who have built up a good 
business, bringing fruit, tobacco, oil and 
other raw material from the tropics and 
taking foodstuffs and many finished 
products in return. Tampa’s first whole- 
sale grocery house was without a com- 
petitor closer than Jacksonville. There 
are 150 wholesale houses in Tampa now, 
doing an average business of nearly $50,- 
000,000 with local concerns. These houses 
have also built up a good business with 
the Isle of Pines, the West Indies and 
Central America. 

While, up to this time, there is no 
great concentration facilities for grain or 
flour at Tampa, the bulk of this business 
for Latin America is conducted through 
the wholesale grocery houses and the 
jobbers. 

The outstanding improvements of re- 
cent years include a $600,000 municipal 
dock and warehouse. A bond issue of 
$3,000,000 provides for extensive port 
improvements, including a seawall. 

NAMES A-PLENTY 

There are many other varieties of food 
preparations made of corn meal which 
were eaten by the cliff dwellers, but 
there is probably no other people among 
the aborigines of America who had so 
many names for corn and corn meal. 
They have about 20 different words for 
corn, to designate it in its different 
stages of growth, corn in mass, sweet 
corn, green corn, popcorn, and the like; 
this variety of nomenclature being the re- 
sult of the many years during which it 
has been under cultivation by men of dif- 
ferent linguistic stocks——Baking Tech- 
nology. 








In Spain it has been made illegal to 
employ used gunny sacks as containers 
for foodstuffs. 
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o 
YE Quebec Harbor Commissioners’ Elevator No. 2 has a capacity of 2,000,000 bus. The first section was constructed by the Canadian Stewart Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
completed in June, 1914. The second section was built by the George A. Fuller Co., Ltd., and completed in 1917. The cost of the elevator, complete with grain 


Salleries, was $2,004,604. The unloading capacity for lake boats is 20,000 bus per hour; for cars, 120 cars per day. The loading capacity is 60,000 bus per hour. Its equip- 
ment consists of a grain drier capable of handling 3,000 bus per day, a Richardson Separator handling 40,000 bus per day, six automatic Richardson scales of 20,000 bus 
capacity per hour each, six hopper scales of 2,000 bus capacity each, a bagging shed and eight bagging scales. There are 2,000-foot four-belt conveyor galleries serving 


berths Nos. 28 and 29. The small wooden elevator shown at the right in the picture was the Commissioners’ Elevator No. 1, but has now been demolished. 
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FOOD SITUATION CAUSES 
MUCH ANXIETY IN FRANCE 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 27.—Several meet- 
ings of the French cabinet have been 
held to consider food prices, and a long 
list of regulations has been issued with 
a view to keeping them within bounds. 
Special attention has been given to bread. 
The price of the 1-lb loaf is now 2.50 
francs, and it has been as high as 2.90, 
while in May it sold at the comparatively 
cheap price of 1.80. The government has 
ordered that stale bread shall be eaten, 
and has increased the percentage of sub- 
stitutes which may be mixed with pure 
wheat flour in making the loaf, whereby 
it hopes to reduce the imports of for- 
eign wheat, which are considerable at 
this time of the year, when home grown 
reserves are gettmg low. 

The estimates of the ministry of agri- 
culture show a deficiency of 500,000 tons 
in the home grown wheat crop. In view 
of the situation, the government has de- 
cided to control wheat, and the decree 
in this connection compels all farmers to 
render a return to the mayor of their 
commune of the exact amount of land 
they have sown with wheat, the estimated 
yield of the new crop, and their present 
stocks, while millers are also required to 
make a return of their stocks of grain. 

A war-time measure has been reintro- 
duced for the limitation of meals in res- 
teurants, especially with a view to put- 
ting a stop to the excessive consumption 
indulged in by some foreigners frequent- 
ing the more luxurious establishments. 
Moreover, an elaborate system of con- 
trolling food in shops and markets has 
been set up. Prices of food on sale 
must be posted day by day, market com- 
missionaires have to furnish a daily re- 
port of the quantities of butter, eggs, 
game, etc., they have received, and any 
abuses of the decree in connection with 
the sale of food will be punished by the 
seizure of merchandise. One measure 
that is proving popular is that the poor- 
er housewives can procure retail quan- 
tities of food at wholesale prices by go- 
ing to market early in the morning, the 
early risers being thus rewarded for their 
trouble. 





POOL PAYS GOOD PRICE 

Mersourne, Victoria, Aug. 7.—The 
Co-operative Wheat Pool of Western 
Australia has arranged to pay growers 
an additional 5d for grain placed in the 
pool, making 5s 11d bu, less railage. It 
is expected that another 242d will be 
paid later. The average price received 
by farmers who sold outside the pool is 
stated to have been 5s 6%d. A cam- 
paign in favor of pooling is being or- 
ganized, Cuarces J. Matruews. 





ESTIMATE DISTRUSTED 
Gtiascow, Scottann, Aug. 26.— 
With regard to the general crop 
outlook, importers are still dis- 
| posed not to accept the Canadian 
government’s estimate, and believe 
that improved reports from private 
sources in the interval have justi- 
fied their skepticism of the official 
calculations. The Canadian pool 
is said to be holding near at hand 
wheat very closely. A curious fea- 
ture of the wheat market that is 
being commented on is that some 
Kansas wheat solg for first half 
| September has been bought back 
by American sellers in order to 


resell to the Continent, where bet- 
ter prices apparently can be ob- 
tained. 
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Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enso., Aug. 25.—Every one is 
complaining of the poor trade, and of 
the great indifference shown by buyers 
as to future needs. This continued 
apathy is demoralizing. Traders in both 
wheat and flour seem to be obsessed with 
the volume of the wheat crop of Canada 
and its effect upon future prices. There 
seems but little likelihood of the trade 
as a whole going into stock on any large 
scale unless there is some real decline 
from present values. Canadian prices 
are not considered economical on their 
present basis, and yet the margin between 
Canadian mill figures and those asked by 
London millers is not large, and if pres- 
ent conditions remain unchanged, flour 
purchased now should prove to be good 
property. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents offered by millers are a shade lower 
at 44s 6d@45s 6d for September ship- 
ment. There is a discount of 1s per sack 
for October, while for November there 
is a discount of 1s 6d, making the latter 
figures 483@44s. The spot value is 47@ 
48s, ex-store. Canadian export patents 
are offered for September at 42s 6d, 
c.i.f., for October at 41s 9d, and for No- 
vember at 41s. No sales are reported. 
Today 45s 6d, ex-store, has been accept- 
ed for Canadian exports. Canadian 
flours manufactured in bond in the 
United States are offered at 43s, c.i-f., 
October shipment. This is 6d higher, but 
buyers will not pay this advance. Cana- 
dian winter wheat 90 per cent patents 
are unchanged at 38s 6d, c.i.f. No busi- 
ness is reported, for with improved 
weather conditions English flour is ex- 
pected to be offered more freely, and 
buyers are content to wait. Kansas flours 
are unchanged at 41s 6d@42s 6d, c.i.f. 
No fresh business has been reported, as 
the trade does not consider them com- 
petitive with Canadian flours. Austra- 
lian flours are in poor demand, which is 
disappointing, in view of the small sup- 
plies available. Shippers ask 43s 6d, 
c.f. Resellers are willing to accept 42s, 
c.if., for parcels on passage, while spot 
values have declined to 43s 6d, ex-store, 
with a slow demand at the decline. 
Plate low grades are inclined to harden, 
sellers now asking 23s 9d after 23s 6d 
had been paid. On spot 25s is asked. 
Minneapolis low grades have a nominal 
value of 40s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been 
no change in the official price of London 
made straight run, which remains at 49s, 
delivered, or equal to about 44s 6d, c.i.f., 
but the actual taking price for imme- 
diate delivery may be considered as 2s 
less. October delivery can be purchased 
from what may be termed the full price 
millers at 46s, delivered, and October- 
November-December at 45s, this latter 
being about equal to 40s 6d, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour con- 
tinue liberal. The quantities, in sacks of 
280 Ibs, were as follows: from the Unit- 
ed States, 6,245; Canada, Atlantic 4,000, 
Pacific 3,250; Australia, 9,293; Argen- 
tina, 6,879; coastwise, 720. 


Liverpoot, Eno., Aug. 25.—A_ better 
inquiry is reported for both home milled 
and foreign flour, and a fair trade is 
passing for immediate delivery, as bak- 
ers’ stocks are low in all parts of the 
country. Home milled flour is steady at 
an occasional decline of 6d. Imported is 
steady. Manitoba patents have sold free- 
ly on spot, Millers offer at 43s 3d@44s, 








August-September shipment, but import- 
ers’ ideas are about 42s 6d. American 
winter patents are firm, and some busi- 
ness is passing at 40s 6d@4ls, c.i.f., Liv- 
erpool and Irish ports, for August-Sep- 
tember. A few hundred tons of Aus- 
tralian flour arrived unsold last week, 
and have been pressing for sale at as 
low as 41s, c.i.f. American second clears 
are offered at 30s, September-October. 
Argentine is in good demand, with a dis- 
tinct shortage of near arrivals. First 
hand offers are around £9 5s@£9 7s 6d 
ton. Resellers have accepted £9 2s 6d, 
Liverpool, for parcels shipping or al- 
ready shipped. 


Grascow, Scortann, Aug. 24.—Import- 
ers complain that business is unprofit- 
able. When offers for first half of Sep- 
tember are cheaper than spot there is al- 
ways the tendency to keep the market 
short. Forward quotations are on a de- 
scending scale, yet Canadian millers are 
not offering as freely as the situation 
might warrant. The feeling here is that 
they are afraid lest the producers’ pool 
should squeeze them at any moment. 

Imported Flours.—American winters 
are now 41s 6d@42s 6d for passage dur- 
ing first half September. Canadian win- 
ters are 39s 6d@40s for August and 39s 
for September shipment. Australian 
flour is pretty well off the market, and 
not much more is expected until the new 
crop is ready. The only Australian quo- 
tation is 41s 6d@42s for August ship- 
ment. Manitoba flour is offered at 42s 
6d@43s 6d for prompt shipment, about 


42s 6d for September, 42s for October. 


and 41s for November. Kansas flour 
is quoted at 42s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flours.—Millers are still 
very quiet, their current rates on the 
cif. basis being 42s 6d, 44s and 46s for 


their three grades. 


Betrast, IrELAND, Aug. 23.—With the 
consumptive demand for ordinary bread 
not very good, the trade being mostly 
on fancy bread, owing to the holiday sea- 
son, there is not much disposition on the 
part of large bakers and consumers to 
speculate in flour. There is a different 
feeling, however, among importers, who 
think that forward prices soon will be 
low enough for them to take hold for 
their own account. 

Spot flour has not been appreciably 
lower, as there is no sense in cutting 
prices in order to make sales when de- 
mand is not good, and prompt shipment 
figures are fairly in line with the price 
importers are asking on spot. The opin- 
ion here generally is that there will be a 
larger crop of wheat in Canada than has 
been forecasted, and individual opinions 
from the other side seem to point in that 
direction. Quotations for well-known 
short patents range 45s@45s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dublin, for 
September shipment from seaboard. For 
October shipment the price is 44s@44s 
6d, and for November 43s@48s 6d, and 
there is some inclination on the part of 
importers to take hold of flour for No- 
vember shipment; in fact, some business 
has been done, Export patents are of- 
fered at 43s@48s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 6d more Dublin, for September 
shipment. For October the price is 1s 
less, and for November 2s@2s 3d less 
than the September figures. On spot, 
importers are wanting equal to 46s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, for high grade Canadian 





patents, and about 1s more Dublin, but 
find it difficult to make any headway at 
these prices, despite the fact that stocks 
are light, especially in the north of Ire- 
land. 

English mills in some cases are mect- 
ing the competition from Canadians, but 
in others they want 6d@I1s more. Amer- 
ican milled Manitoba flours are rather 
stiffly held, one well-known mark being 
offered at 43s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
44s 3d, Dublin, for September seaboard, 
and there is very little discount being of- 
fered below these prices in forward 
months. American soft winters have 
been a little lower for shipment, and 
there have been some very good flours 
offered on a basis of 42s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 6@9d more, Dublin. How- 
ever, home millers are dominating the 
situation by offering their flour at 4%s, 
delivered. Soft Canadian flours are as 
low as 40s, net, c.i.f., and even less than 
this would be accepted. 


BETTER FEELING REPORTED 
PREVAILING AT AMSTERDAM 


AmsrerpaM, Howtanp, Aug. 23.— 
There is a better feeling in this market, 
although there is no special encourage- 
ment in the position of the foreign mar- 
kets. It is possible that unfavoraile 
weather last week and reports about 
damage to foreign crops may have some- 
thing to do with this optimism. In any 
case, mill agents here are in a position 
to do some business, although the extent 
of such trade remains limited. There is 
likewise a small demand from across the 
border for patent flour, on which the 
duties do not press so heavily. 

Home milled flour prices are easier, 
and have been lowered for ordinary run, 
which is offered at equal to $8.20 per 
220 Ibs, ex-mill, with the possibility of a 
special discount for large quantities. 
American is more freely offered, and al- 
though arrivals of new crop flour are 
well taken up, it would seem that some 
holders are willing to part with them at 
a trifling profit for still later arrivals, 
which would indicate that consumers feel 
small confidence in booking up for fu- 
ture supplies on the present basis of 
prices. As against the price quoted 
above for the home commodity, there 
have been some sales of Kansas hard 
wheat patent flour for re-exportation at 
$8.20 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., early shipment. 
This price, however, is not obtainable in 
the home market, although considered 
well in line with that now asked by home 
millers. 

The comparatively heavy arrivals of 








RUSSIAN REPORTS QUESTIONED 


Guascow, Scortanp, Aug. 26.— 
Andrew Law, Glasgow flour im- 
porter, has been writing for th 
press regarding Russian wheat crop 
prospects and on the motives be 
hind most of the reports, declar- 
ing that we are being regaled with 
| Official and unofficial account 
| which prophesy millions of tons 0: 
grain for export, and the sugges 
tion conveyed is that these exports 
will be of bread grain. His con 
clusion is that the people of Great 
Britain are likely to continue to 
eat 10d bread, because Russia has 
to all intents and purposes been 
economically and _ agriculturally 
wrecked by the application of the 
crude political philosophy of Kar! 
Marx. 
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flour expected are an obstacle for fresh 
business here on account of not all of 
such purchases having found their way 
yet to bakers, who, after all, will have to 
use up these imports. 

Nothing is heard of Canadian offers, 
and as such flour only finds a market 
here when below the parity of American, 
it appears that Canadian millers cannot 
meet importers’ views. 





HAMBURG FORESEES HEAVY 
AMERICAN FLOUR DEMAND 


Hampure, Germany, Aug. 21.—Busi- 
ness last week pnay was more active 
than during the preceding one. The 
weather was more favorable, and the 
greater part of the crop is reported to 
have been harvested. Wheat is said to 
be better in quantity and quality than 
several years ago. Rye has suffered 
much damage through moisture, and will 
have to be stored for some time before 
being milled. 

Cerman rye flour is higher, and more 
business has been done. A week ago it 
was thought that prices would decline 
rapidly, but rye is now much higher. 

\merican flours, on spot, all duties 
paid, are quiet. Prices are steady. Busi- 
ness in Kansas flours is normal. The 
idea prevails that in the fall considerable 
bus:ness will be done with America, for 
bakers are likely to have trouble with 
the flour milled from German wheat and 
will have to mix it with American flour 
to make up the gluten necessary for a 
good loaf. 





NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS 
BOTH WHEAT AND FLOUR 


MeLBourNe, Vicrorta, Aug. 7.—Al- 
though it was stated a month ago that 
New Zealand would not need to import 
further supplies of wheat from Australia, 
not only have some fair-sized parcels 
of grain been secured in this market, but 
moderate supplies of flour also have been 
purchased. 

Following the hardening of the Aus- 
tralian grain and flour markets, the 
price of flour in the dominion has been 
advanced £2 ton, and there is a likeli- 
hood of a further increase. It is stated 
that New Zealand importers have bought 
flour from Canada, but the price quoted 
for August shipment was about £21 ton, 
and as Australian flour is now obtainable 
at considerably under that figure it 
seems that the dominion buyers will make 
any further purchases here. 

The North Canterbury Farmers’ Union 
has ascertained that the area placed un- 
der wheat in that territory this season 
is nearly double that of 1925. 

Cuartes J. MATruews. 





HUNGARIAN FLOUR TRADE 
DESCRIBED AS STAGNANT 


Buparest, Huncary, Aug. 17.—Owing 
to the big import requirements of Italy, 
France, Austria and Czechoslovakia, the 
export surplus of the Hungarian wheat 
crop will be easily marketed this year. 
At the moment, exports to Italy are 
handicapped by the low level and the 
fluctuation of the lira, payment in Amer- 
ican money being demanded by export- 
ers. However, this difficulty is expected 
to be adjusted. The commercial treaty 
between Hungary and Austria having 
been at last concluded, Austria is likely 
to import Hungarian wheat in consider- 
able quantities. 

The present stagnancy in the flour and 
grain trade is unusual, partly due to the 
delay in harvesting the wheat crop in 
Hungary, Roumania and Jugoslavia, and 
partly to the attitude of buyers, who are 
holding off, having no definite knowledge 
concerning the quality of the new crop 
Wheat. The low level of currencies in 
France, Italy and Belgium is also preju- 
dicial to business. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





Hungarian Wheat Quality Poorer 

lvpavest, Huneary, Aug. 17.—Heavy 
rainfalls earlier in the summer have had 
a bad effect not only upon the quantity 
but upon the quality of the wheat crop. 
The natural weight of the wheat is some- 
what less than a year ago, varying be- 
tween 61 to 63 lbs bu. The Theiss dis- 
trict has produced the best wheat. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The flour market last week was quiet. 
New business to domestic markets was 
light with most mills. Jobbers found it 
hard to interest the trade, and the total 
volume booked fell below that of the pre- 
vious week. However, millers reported 
shipping directions on old orders good, 
assuring a steady run for all. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Demand for this 
grade from southern points showed a 
marked improvement, and numerous 
sales of from 500 to 2,000 bbls were 
reported by mills in the St. Louis: dis- 
trict which practically confine their ac- 
tivities to that territory. Shipping di- 
rections were somewhat improved. The 
general belief is that flour stocks in the 
South are not large, and a steady de- 
mand is anticipated for some time. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Little change de- 
veloped in the hard wheat flour situation, 
and distributors and bakers continue to 
buy conservatively. There is no disposi- 
tion to book far in advance, and sales 
are mostly in small lots. According to 
local millers, the competition of spring 
wheat mills is difficult to meet in the 
East. 

Export Trade.——Demand for export 
flour was limited, and millers found it 
difficult to interest buyers in the higher 
grades. A little business is being 
worked to the United Kingdom and the 


Continent, and there is a fair demand 
for clears and low grades from Latin 
and South America. Shipping instruc- 


tions are good. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 11: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5.50@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.20, straight $6.15@6.55, 
first clear $6@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.35@7.75, standard patent $6.90@7.30, 
and first clear $6.60@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

eS) Pe eerrre Tee 34,100 53 
Previous week ........... 36,100 56 
WD BR os oc aia's 60.0 whan dase 31,900 49 
BWO- FORGO BBO oocccrvvvcs 30,600 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OG, WOES oc ace rcewviecess 54,200 62 
Previous week ........... 56,900 66 
ge ETT TP Ore 48,200 55 
Two years ABO .......066% 54,400 63 


NOTES 


Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., spent sev- 
eral days here recently. 


The St. Louis Grain Club held an 
outing and dinner at the North Hills 
Country Club on Sept. 14. 

The Operative Millers’ Association, 
district No. 5, held a meeting and ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel on Sept. 11. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis recently on his way 
home from a trip through the South. 


P. M. Marshall, vice president of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., is in the 
East on business and will attend the 
bakers’ convention at Atlantic City while 
there. 


A. T. Bales, sales manager for the 
Hall Milling Co., is visiting eastern mar- 
kets prior to attending the convention of 
the American Bakers Association in At- 
lantic City. 

Three bandits, dressed in mechanics’ 
jumpers, invaded the paymaster’s office 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, on 
Sept. 10, and escaped with $9,000 of the 
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weekly payroll. About 100 workmen 
had received envelopes containing $3,000 
before the robbers appeared. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buying last week was of small 
proportions, although some of the job- 
bing distributors report movement to 
consumers is a - up since the cotton 
season opened. The trade generally is 
well protected with contracts, and the un- 
certain movement in wheat encourages 
the policy of holding off. Users of spring 
wheat flour were better buyers than in 
the previous week, but they took no 
large lots. Quotations show slight 
change, but some mills have reduced 
their prices a trifle. 

Quotations, Sept. 9, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: short soft winter 
patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.40; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@7.50, standard patent $6.85@7.10; 
spring short patent $8.20@8.35, standard 
patent $7.75@7.90; western soft patent, 
$6.90@7; semihard patent, $6.50; blend- 
ed 95 per cent patents, $7 @7.25. 


NOTES 
C. F. Tillma, Duluth representative, 
and E. J. Price, department sales man- 
ager, for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the local branch last week. 


R. H. Moran, local manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
made a trip last week to Mississippi. 

GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The local flour trade was quiet last 
week, as bakers and other users have 
been booked up for the next 90 days. 
Considerable business was _ transacted 
with England, Scotland and _ Ireland, 
considering the competition in Canada, 
for while inquiries fell off, deals were 
completed whereby Avonmouth took 
2,995 bags flour through this port, Dub- 
lin 2,000, Glasgow 6,250, Liverpool 
1,990, London 9,000, Amsterdam 5,172, 
Antwerp 6,600, Copenhagen 200, Ham- 
burg 612, Rotterdam 6,200, and Kobe 
1,501. Other flour consignments at New 
Orleans were destined to points in the 
tropics, where inquiries are improving, 
and where sales were a little better than 
normal. 

Flour prices, Sept. 9: 


-——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.30 $7.40 $8.10 
95 per cent ....... 8.00 7.00 7.45 
100 per cent ...... 7.65 6.55 7.05 
2 Sr een 7.30 6.05 6.65 
First clear ....... A 5.55 5.60 
Second clear ..... Per 6.25 4.45 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended Sept. 9: 








Destination— Destination— 
Alajuela ....... 36@ -La Coiba ...... 41 
Amsterdam 5,172 La Guayra .... 487 
AMEWOOD “occ 0cs y Liverpool ..... 1,990 
Avonmouth .... BAMGOR ceccccs 9,000 
PRE BEOREE 2. cccccece 100 
Bluefields Matanzas ..... 1,316 
Buenaventura .. 195 Nuevitas ...... 1,326 
Caibarien ...... 829 Panama City .. 750 
Campeche ..... 300 Pointe A Pitre. 1,110 
Cardenas ...... 600 Port au Prince. 300 
Cartagena ..... 164 Progreso ...... 25 
Cienfuegos .... 2,809 Puerto Barrios. 6,288 
CORE v5 se cccuve 925 Puerto Castilla. 30 
Copenhagen ... 200 Puerto Colombia 907 
Cozumel ....... Puerto Limon.. 355 
Dublin ..... Puerto Tarafa.. 150 
Fres Rios .... Rotterdam .... 6,200 
Georgetown .... San Jose ..... 2,725 
Glasgow ....... Santiago ...... 2,000 
Guantanamo ... 250 Stann Creek ... 29 
Guayaquil ..... 1,122 Tampico ...... 250 
Hamburg ...... 610 Teneriffe ...... 425 
BEQVGRBR .cccece 9.764 Tumaco ....... 108 
Kingston ...... $315 Vera Cruz..... 4,500 
pre er 1,501 


A total of 25,851 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through this port to the tropics dur- 
ing the seven days ended Sept. 9, ac- 
cording to the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 
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United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,800 
bags; Santiago, 1,350; Kingston, 25; San 
Jose, 700; Colon, 500; Puerto Colombia, 
700; Panama City, 200; Tumaco, 70; 
Guayaquil, 1,022; Manta, 100; Carta- 
gena, 100; Puerto Barrios, 2,254. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 250; Vera Cruz, 3,000; 
Cienfuegos, 1,720. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 500; Vera Cruz, 1,500; Ha- 
vana, 500. 

Munson Line: Nuevitas, 525; Cardenas, 
600; Matanzas, 1,315; Caibarien, 700; 
Manzanillo, 420; Santiago, 650; Guan- 
tanamo, 250; Havana, 4,100. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 40,000 
bus wheat up to Sept. 9. The monthly 
report of the clearances of vessels, just 
issued by the grain inspection division of 
the board, shows that during August a 
total of 656,424 bus wheat cleared from 
this port, contrasted with 1,112,791 in 
August, 1925, 489,279 bus corn, com- 
pared with 440,340, and 76,791 bus oats, 
as against 76,378. 

Mills have had little rough rice to 
work on recently, and sales of clean rice 
during the past week were moderate. 
The following figures were posted, Sept. 
9, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Sept. 9...... 57,200 36,675 
Same period, 1925 ... 160,191 14,760 


Sales— 
Season to Sept. 9. 


‘* we 13,592 49,213 
Same period, 1925 ....... 


40,168 87,471 


NOTES 


Mr. Schultz, of the Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, visited New 
Orleans recently. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern Illi- 
nois Mill & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., called here last week. 

Frank J. Kiernan, of the corn prod- 
ucts department of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 

H. W. Foote, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., has returned from a business 
trip through Mississippi. He reports 
conditions there to be improving. 

The Cuyamel Fruit Co. announces that, 
after Sept. 27, the general offices of the 
company will be on the sixteenth floor of 
the new Masonic Temple Building. 

G. B. McElroy, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, called on 
the New Orleans trade last week with 
J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour Co. 

The Munson Line’s 10,000-ton steam- 
ship, the Munargo, which was assigned 
to the New Orleans-Cuba trade, had a 
good cargo on her initial voyage from 
this port. More than 3,000 bags flour 
were booked. 

R. A. Sutrivan, 





R. R. DOBELL HONORED AS 
MILL’S GENERAL MANAGER 

Winnirec, Man.—Members of the 
staff of the western division of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., last week pre- 
sented R. R. Dobell, recently appointed 
general manager, with a fine cabinet and 
an address of congratulation. The pres- 
entation was made by W. J. Mundell, 
comptroller of the company at Winni- 
peg, in the absence, through illness, of 
H. Sellers, western manager. The ad- 
dress took the form of an appreciation 
of Mr. Dobell’s long term of service with 
the company at Winnipeg, and regret at 
his removal. 

This was Mr. Dobell’s first trip to 
Winnipeg since taking up his new duties 
as general manager at Montreal. Be- 
fore returning east, he will visit Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. and other western 
points. 





MILL COMPANY SELLS ELEVATORS 

Wiwnnirec, Man.—The Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., recently sold 
its country elevators to the National 
Elevator Co., Ltd. There are nine grain 
houses in all, located at Wetaskiwin, 
Carstairs, Acme, Bassano, High River, 
Cayley, Claresholm, Woodhouse and 
Granum. The milling company’s eleva- 
tdr at Strathmore recently was sold to 
the Alberta wheat pool. The reason giv- 
en by the company for the disposal of 
its elevators is that it intends devoting 
its undivided attention to milling. 
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NEW YORK 


Last week was quiet in New York, as 
had beén expected. As a result of the 
Jewish holidays there was almost no 
business done with jobbers at the close, 
and since the entire trade is well booked 
up for immediate and future require- 
ments, there is no haste to make pur- 
chases, 

Good Demand for Clears,—With low- 
er prices, the trade’s ideas of values also 
went down so that their bids continued 
to be below mills’ offers, which proved a 
decided drawback for business on springs. 
Demand for clears remained strong, but 
the number of mills which had any to 
offer was only about one out of three. 
Those which were quoting were high and 
held their prices firmly, asking more 


than was wanted by other mills for 
standard patents. 
Wide Range in Kansas 95’s.—The 


range on hard Winter 95’s was consider- 
ably wider than on spring standard pat- 
ents. Kansas prices were $6.75@7.40,; as 
those the gluten content of which is very 
high were nearly equal to springs, and 
business on the top priced grades was 
light, usually to fill specific requirements. 

Considerable difference existed in 
prices of the various soft winters. 
Pennsylvania straights were $5.85@6.25, 
midwesterns $6.25@6.50, and Pacific 
Coast flours $6.40@6.65. 

Exporters reported a lack of business, 
and continental buyers seemad generally 
to be holding off awaiting the further 
developments of the Canadian crop, be- 
lieving that as its movement increases 
the springs will be lower. 

Flour Quotations.—Prices, Sept. 11: 
spring fancy patents $7.60@8 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7.30@7.75, clears $7.20@ 
7.55; hard winter short patents $7.10@ 
7.70, straights $6.75@7.40; soft winter 
straights, $5.85@6.65,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 

John Williamson, New York flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a vacation at 
Cape Cod. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, was in 
New York recently. 

Walter B. Pollock, treasurer of the 
New York Produce Exchange, returned 
Sept. 7 on the Paris from a vacation in 
Europe. 

C. H. Morris, eastern representative 
for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, left on Sept. 9 on a business trip 
to Norfolk, Va. 

Samuel Knighton, president of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, flour, has been touring 
Pennsylvania on a combined business 
and pleasure trip. 

F. G. Fontana, of Fontana Bros., New 
York exporters, has returned from Bel- 
grade Lake, Maine, where he went to 
bring home his family. 


Walter Thune, credit manager for the 
eastern offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor at 
the local office last week. 


F. E. Goodrich, president of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent 
nearly all of last week in New York, 
with headquarters at the office of A. S. 
Leo, who handles the mill’s account here. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Sept. 4, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
728,813 bus and 53,545 bbls. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,018, in the previous 
week 1,003, and in the same week a year 
ago 731; the number of cars on spot last 
week was the highest on record this 
year. 


The plant of the Ward Baking Co. on 
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Fourth Avenue, East Orange, was robbed 
of an $11,300 payroll on Sept. 7. Five 
men participated in the robbery, and se- 
riously wounded a patrolman guarding 
the messenger. 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Ju- 
dith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., left 
New York on Sept. 8 for Boston to be 
gone about a week before returning to 
visit Philetus Smith who handles the 
mill’s account here. 

Charles A. Robinson, of Robinson & 
Sweet, grain merchants, was recently 
granted an audience with the Pope. Mr. 
Robinson has been touring Europe for 
about two months, and expects to return 
to New York next week. 

The flour purchased by the Panama 
Railroad on Sept. 7 was that offered by 
the Halboth-Coans Co., New York bro- 
kers, Sauer’s Best, made by the N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas. The 
amount was 1,800 bbls Kansas 95 per 
cent, $7.03 bbl, c.i.f., Cristobal. Prices 
ranged up to $7.79, and 16 concerns put 
in bids. 

The New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers held an 
executive meeting at the Columbia Fish- 
ing Club in Staten Island on Sept. 9. 
The most important business transacted 
was the appointment of the five presi- 
dents from the locals of greater New 
York, with Albert E. Plarre, chairman, 
to represent the association at the At- 
lantic City meeting. Each president 
planned to take as many members as 
— and it was expected that at 
east 25 or 30 would atttend. 


BUFFALO 


Flour continues dull. Beyond the cus- 
tomary routine business there is no in- 
terest taken by bakers or grocers. Or- 
dering out beyond the daily needs is un- 
heard off, and some mills took advantage 
of the Labor Day holiday to shut down 
for repairs. 

The upturn in futures came too close 
to the end of the week to make an ap- 
preciable difference in trading. Buyers 
believed that waiting until Monday could 
do no harm. 

Kansas jobbers report a fair business 
at practically unchanged limits, with a 
few special brands bringing 25c more. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. ll: | 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standar 
patent $7.50@7.75, clears $7.40@7.65; 
second clears, $44.50 ton; hard winters 
$7.50@7.75, straights $7@7.25; soft win- 
ters, $8@8.25; semolina, No. 2, 5%%c Ib, 
bulk, Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 11, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.50@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $8.40@8.50; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 6-11 ....... 238,000 173,991 72 

Previous week .. 238,000 185,748 78 

Year ago ....... 238,000 168,011 66 

Two years ago... 223,600 175,956 80 

Three years ago. 166,500 118,470 71 
NOTES 


John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., left last week for Du- 
luth and Minneapolis. 

David E, Stott, president of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, and W. 
E. Mayne, of Mayne & Son, Heuvelton, 
N. Y., were here last week. Mr. Wayne 
was the northern New York delegate to 
the convention of the American Legion 
at Niagara Falls. 

M. A, McCarrny. 


BOSTON 
Dullness continues in the flour market 
although there are occasional sales of 
fairly good-sized quantities, when par- 
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ticularly attractive prices are made. The 
situation last week showed no material 
improvement over previous weeks. 

Some agents of hard winter wheat 
mills were able to offer patents at an 
exceptionally low price early last week, 
and secured a fair amount of business. 
In practically every instance, however, 


. where sales were made, it was the buyer 


who fixed the price he would pay. Mill 
agents are willing and anxious to make 
sales, and have accepted prices that a 
short while ago would have been refused. 

Buyers would come on the market for 
larger quantities of flour if they did not 
believe that a much lower market will 
prevail in the near future. Consump- 
tion of flour is just about offset by ar- 
rivals, so that stocks do not show any 
material change. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, mill 
shipment, on Sept. 11: spring first pat- 
ents $8.85@9 bbl, standard patents $7.75 
@8.85, first clear $7.15@7.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $7.25@7.85; soft winter pat- 
ents $7.25@7.80, straight $6.40@6.85, 
clear $6.85@6.50. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour held its own last week, with 
spring and hard winter ruling steady to 
firm, although at one time near-by soft 
winter straight reached a new low, sell- 
ing at the equivalent of $5.45 bbl in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons. Most buyers 
were out of the market, hoping for a 
rise. There was a notable exception to 
this, however, as one buyer quietly ab- 
sorbed all suitable offerings coming his 
way. 

Springs, if anything, were easier to buy 
than hard winters, the difference between 
them narrowing all the time and now 
being scarcely as much as 50c bbl, though 
many prefer hard winters at this dis- 
count on the present high quality crop. 
However, top spring standards found an 
occasional taker at $7.40@7.50, cotton, 
while fine southwestern stock moved slow- 
ly at about $7. Hard winters are in 
good supply, leaving no room for springs 
except at bargain prices. A few think 
that springs will eventually undersell 
hard winters. Spring first clear sold at 
$7, cotton, while hard winter hung fire 
at considerably less. Something was 
done in near-by soft winter straight for 
export. 

Closing prices, Sept. 11, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.75@8, standard 
patent $7.25@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.50, straight $6.75@7, soft 
winter short patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
(near-by) $5.50@5.75. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
21,730 bbls flour destined for export. 


The Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., plans 
alterations to its bakery. The Consoli- 
dated Engineering Co. will do the work. 


Most of the leading bakers and allied 
tradesmen of Baltimore expect to attend 
the convention of the American Bakers 
Association at Atlantic City, Sept. 19-24. 


The new bread and cake addition of 
the Hauswald Bakery Co., now. nearing 
completion, will give the company a ca- 
pacity for 1,200 bbls flour weekly, or 
double that of the old plant. 


Baltimore’s harbor facilities recently 
were inspected and commended by the 
general superintendent and chief engi- 
neer of the harbor commissioners of 
Vancouver, B. C., who intend to carry 
out improvements there. 


The Northern Central Railway Co., a 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, has ap- 
pealed to the city court of Baltimore 
for a reduction in the tax assessment 
which has been levied on its new No. 3 
grain elevator at Canton. The elevator 
has been assessed at $3,500,000, whereas 
the company holds that its full value is 
not over $3,052,500. 


Members of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, at a general meeting on 
Sept. 8, voted to amend the bylaws of 
the exchange by adding section 6 to 
Article VII, as follows: “The board of 
directors shall have power, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that no specific charge has 
been made against a member, to require 
any member to submit his books and 
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| RUMMY BREAD 

| The American Medical Society, 

| at a meeting in Philadelphia on 
Sept. 6, received the report of an 
extensive research by Professor 
Knight and V. Simpson into bread. 
Twelve samples were used in the 
test, being both bakers’ and home 
made bread, and it was found that 
the alcoholic content varied from 
.04 to 1.9 per cent, with a larger 
quantity present in the home made 
variety. This is a greater content 
than is permitted in beverages un- 
der the prohibition law, and it is 
reported that local dry agents are 
considering a vigorous campaign 
against both classes of bread. Up 
to date no arrests have been an- 
nounced, but once the prohibition 
forces realize existing conditions, 
there is little doubt that they will 
make every etfort to put down this 
evil. 











papers or any portion thereof to the 
board or to furnish any information or 
appear and testify before said board; 
and if said member shall refuse or fail 
to comply with such requirement, he may 
be suspended or expelled, as the board 
may determine.” 
C. H. Dorsey 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is firmer, in sympa- 
thy with the strength of wheat. ‘Lhe 
business transacted last week, however, 
was of only moderate proportions, buy- 
ers and sellers being apart in their ideas 
of value. Limits generally are advanced 
about 25c bbl. Flour quotations, per |96 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 
11: spring first patents $8@8.20, stand- 
ard patent $7.65@8, first clear $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.65@8.15, 
straight $7.15@7.65; soft winter straight, 
$6@ 6.50. 

NOTES 

The Philadelphia Flour Club will hold 
its first meeting of the fall season in the 
Bourse on Sept. 17. Business meetings 
have been discontinued during the sum- 
mer. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
John McBride, vice president of the J. 
A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. 
Y., J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 
Minneapolis, and W. H. Stokes, Jr., sales 
manager for the Stokes Milling Co, 
Watertown, S. D. 

Oliver H. Hagerman, manager of the 
Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co. and 
manager of the Reading Railway Co.’s 
marine department, died suddenly on 
Sept. 8. He was 66 years old. He had 
been in charge of the freight and float- 
ing equipment of the Reading company 
at Port Richmond for 27 years. 

Samvuet S. Danre:s. 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales of flour slowed up last week, due 
to the fluctuating wheat market. ‘the 
greater demand for springs was an out- 
standing feature. Mills were almost in- 
sistent that customers give shipping di- 
rections. In some instances, the ill 
men appeared more intent on obtaining 
directions than on making sales. 

Stocks in the hands of the larger con- 
sumers are said to be ample, some bak- 
ers being well taken care of until Jan. 1. 
Business since Labor Day has shown an 
upward trend, and bakers reported ex- 
cellent sales last week. 

Sales of soft winter flour held up well 
last week, pastry and cracker makers 
being the principal purchasers. Demand 
for clears continued brisk, with the mar- 
ket showing a scarcity of this commod- 
ity. Quotations, Sept. 11, cotton {5's 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.50@ 
7.26; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

J. S. Snapp & Son, St. Marys, Ohio, 
have sold their grain elevators to the St 
Marys Grain Co. 

William F. Baxmeyer, a pioneer grocet 
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and flour merchant of Pittsburgh, died 
at his home in Carrick, Sept. 7, aged 71. 

Irvin Shaneman, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour milling trade at West 
Reading, Pa., died there on Sept. 7, 
aged 70. 

Walter J. Gardner, for 22 years man- 
ager of the Rockwood (Pa.) Milling Co., 
died at his home in South Rockwood on 
Sept. 5, aged 79, 

\ Pennsylvania charter has _ been 
granted to the Williams Importing Co., 
Pittsburgh, to buy and sell, at wholesale 
and retail, groceries, flour, etc. 

Ira J. Hall and J. E. DeWoody, do- 
ing business as the Purity Baking Co., 
Oil City, Pa., have filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. The schedules show 
liabilities of $4,498 and assets of $3,727. 

(he master bakers of Mahanoy City, 
Pa., have signed a wage scale agreement 
the bakers’ union. There is no 


w 1 
change in the wages now being paid and 
a 57-hour week is provided for until 
Aug. 1, 1927. 

Hi. W. Galley, general sales manager, 
ani Jay Gould, vice president, of the 


American Linseed Co., New York, were 
Pit!sburgh visitors last week. Mr. Gal- 
ley addressed a meeting of the Pitts- 
burvh Paint Club on Sept. 9, and referred 
to the use of flaxseed for edible pur- 
poses abroad. Cc. C. Larus. 


OGDEN 


\ctive demand for flour is reported 
fr the Pacific Coast and southeastern 
states by Utah mills. Intermountain de- 
mand continued normal, resulting in 
heavier bookings last week. These were 
added to unfilled orders that had already 
given assurance of 90-day operation at 
capacity for all large mills and nearly 
all small ones. Two of Utah’s largest 
mills have established records here by 
operating to capacity continuously for 
more than a year. Recently even Sun- 
day shutdowns have been eliminated. 

Pacific Coast prices, in 98-lb cottons, 
quoted by Ogden mills, showed several 
adjustments last week, with strong sec- 
ond patents offered on Sept. 10 at $7@ 
7.10 bbl, family patents $7@7.60, and 
straights $6.40@7.20, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to southeastern ter- 
ritory included high patents at $7.65@ 
8.35 bbl, and straights $7.75@7.85, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other Missis- 
sippi River common points. Prices also 
advanced on the intermountain market, 
quotations including strong second pat- 
ents at $6.70@7.40, family patents $6.40 
@7.10, and straights $6@6.70, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden, 

NOTES 

W. H. Wattis, general manager of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., has returned 
from inspection trips to Montana and 
Alberta. ' 

August grain inspections of incoming 
shipments were 15 per cent greater at 
Ogden than for August, 1925. Records 
for one day totals were broken on Sept. 
7, when 125 carloads were received and 
inspected. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


VANCOUVER 


The price of domestic flour has not 
changed for the past three months, and 
in view of the fact that sales are very 
light and wheat has declined 20c bu in 
this time, many are at a loss to under- 
Stand why mills do not lower their prices. 

Exporters say that it would seem that 
Canadian millers had agreed to hold 
their prices sufficiently high to allow 
American mills to get the small amount 
of oriental business that is offering. 
Smnall lots are being sold to the United 
Kingdom, but their volume is negligible. 

H. M. Cameron. 





AN F.0.B. ASPECT 

Where goods are sold f.o.b. the point 
whence they are shipped to the buyer, 
the fact that they are damaged in transit 
does not justify him in refusing to ac- 
cept and pay for them, since title passes 
from the seller on delivery of the goods 
to the transportation company. This de- 
Cision of the Oklahoma supreme court 
handed down in the case of Roth vs. 
Roach (242 Pac. 201), is in line with 
What courts generally hold. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


Pacific northwestern millers, both port 
and interior, have seldom found it more 
difficult to sell flour either to domestic 
or foreign markets than was the case last 
week. There was little or no demand 
from the eastern half of the United 
States, and the coast trade bought only 
when stocks were exhausted. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Sept. 10: 
family patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.80, 98's; 
standard patent $6.80@7.20, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.35@8.30, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.20@8.65; Montana, 
$7.45@7.75; Kansas, $7.25@8. 

Export Trade.—Practically no business 
was done with the Orient last week, ex- 
cepting fair bookings to the Philippines. 
Prices were far out of line, the mills ask- 
ing around $6.50 bbl, c.i.f., and importers 


indicating a price of $5.80@6. Cable 
advices state that extremely low ex- 


change has caused a critical condition in 
North China markets, and that at Hong- 
kong the flour market is overstocked and 
a price decline is looked for. 

The United Kingdom has continued 
out of line, and only small parcel lots 
have been booked there. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bblIs bbls tivity 

Sept. 5-11 ... .. 40,800 17,435 42 
Previous week .... 40,800 28,297 69 
vf) eer 52,800 25,440 48 
Two years ago..... 52,800 29,604 56 
Three years ago... 52,800 61,715 98 
Four .years ago.... 52,800 33,775 64 
Five years ago.... 52,800 21,264 40 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

et. GCnt <> ih. otese 57,000 27,863 1S 
Previous week . 57,000 38,483 68 
eG ES | 6 ae neds 4 57,000 24,757 43 
Two years ago.... 57,000 48 
Three years ago... 57,000 42 
Four years ago.... 57,000 23 42 
Five years .ago.... 57,000 37,493 66 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Sept. 1, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 

















-——F roni- 
Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
Cs as ne avnewwse 13,788 7,398 21,186 
GREGG”  vecoenncsceuce BOme ,959 294,741 
S. and C. America. 25,58 2,596 38,128 
a eee | 652 22,086 
eo 797 177,869 
Atlantic ports ...... 962 115,147 
British Columbia.... Pore a 4,200 
pe Pee er ere BORE. wcvas 10,631 
WO BS eee Veh see 393,724 290,264 683,988 
WHEAT, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 
From—— 
Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
DEE «iti gine > were 696 3,525 23 
SS eee re 172 73 
Serre tre 9 re 
SPU POUNS 0.0 00.40.0006 oipecee 393 1,035 
S. and C. America.... 112 220 
British Columbia ..... 3 
BE kai is hs wash sone 1,385 4,853 6,238 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed), July 1-Sept. 1, 1926, 9,318,708 bus, 
against 2,972,553 for the same period, 
season of 1925. 

_ “Nores 
C. A. Peplow, manager of the Collins 


Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was in 
Seattle last week. 


E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 








ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was here last week. 

The Liberty Bakery, Seattle, has been 
sued by the Northern Flour Mills Co. 
for $600, and has asked for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. 

The Stayton (Oregon) Flour Mills, 
Inc., has been organized by A. D. Gard- 
ner, senior and junior, and Leona Gard- 
ner; capital, $25,000. 

Recent general rains in most of the 
wheat growing sections of the Pacific 
Northwest have put the soil in good con- 
dition for winter wheat seeding, which 
farmers have started in many sections. 


Oriental flour shipments in August 
from Seattle and Tacoma went to the 
following ports: Dairen, 10,000 bbls; 
Shanghai, 625; Yokohama, 125; Hong- 
kong, 12,280; Amoy, 27,500; Manila, 34,- 


080; Iloilo, 14,450; Cebu, 18,325; Zam- 
boanga, 1,000; Saigon, 250. 
The Tacoma feed mill of the Crown 


Mills, Portland, has been taken over by 
the Foster-Rogers Milling Co. a new 
corporation. Those interested in the new 
company include W. H. Foster, grain 
exporter, Seattle; Emmet T. Rogers, for- 
merly Seattle representative of the 
Crown Mills; E. K. Worthington, Seat- 
tle; O. H. Seiple, Bellingham; D. A. 
Pattullo, Jr; D. E. Eggerman. 


LOS ANGELES 

There is more activity in the flour 
market, bakers and other buyers believ- 
ing that the low point of prices has been 
reached. Some anticipate an advance. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: hard wheat second 
patent, car lots, basis %’s, $7.30 bbl; 
blended second patents, $7.10; California 
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pastry, $6.80; Kansas straight, $7.50; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $7.70; Dakota 
standard patent, $8.30; Washington pas- 
try, 36.75. : 
> = 

John Bashaw, salesman for the Sperry 
Flour Co., has recovered from a severe 
illness. : 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices were steady last week, 
but there was no great activity, either 
in the domestic or the export trade. 
Family patents still were listed on Sept. 
11 at $7.65 bbl, in straight cars, hard 
wheat second patents at $8.55 and blue- 
stem second patents at $7. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 5-11 26,180 42 

Previous week . 24,362 39 

Year ago r - 24,350 39 

Two years ago .. 42,380 68 

Three years ago .. 41,865 67 

Four years ago . < 38,975 68 

Five years ago ‘ 7 25,290 52 
NOTES 

Fred L. Jeklin, well known in the 


grain trade of Minneapolis, is now as- 
sociated with the local office of the Ryer 
Grain Co. D. J. Conway has been trans- 
ferred to the Seattle office of the Ryer 
company. 

For the season to date, flour shipments 
from the Columbia River have been 
290,264 bbls, compared with 217,513 in 
the same period last year. Wheat ship- 
ments have totaled 4,853,724 bus, against 
529,134 a year ago. 

Flour exports for the week were 5,804 
bbls to Peru and 357 to London. Wheat 
exports were 525,500 bus to Colon for 
orders, 167,066 to Rotterdam, 112,000 to 
Barrow, 261,333 to Dublin, 37,333 to 
Liverpool, 18,667 to Hamburg and 3,666 
to Australia. 

J. M. Lownspare. 





The Maryland State Fair and Agricul- 
tural Society will hold its forty-eighth 
annual fair at Timonium, Baltimore 
County, on Sept. 6-11. Among the 
features will be a cake baking contest, 
in which six contestants ‘will compete 
each day for cash prizes. 
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Flour Ready for Shipment at the Parr Terminal Co.’s Warehouse in Oakland 


"THE Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal., is arranging for extensions to its 

flour warehousing and shipping terminal, as its present structure, 500x120, 
is now fully utilized. The company handles extensive flour shipments both by 
water and rail, and transships the flour to interior points of California and 
around San Francisco Bay. It is no unusual thing to see flour in the company’s 
warehouse from Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Kansas, Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming. The Parr terminal is located on the outer 
harbor of Oakland, adjoining the Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s property. 
Through co-operation of the United States government and the municipality 
of Oakland, a deep water channel is maintained to this section of the harbor, 


with a depth at the Parr terminal of 32 feet at low tide. 
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Millfeed Market Without Feature 


The millfeed market continues featureless and inactive. 


Dealers appear 


to be taking on only enough to meet absolute requirements, and mixers are 


practically out of the market. 


Recent rains in the Middle West have im- 


proved pastures to such an extent as to create a strongly bearish sentiment. 
Northwestern mills, however, show a fixed determination to hold asking 
prices at firm levels, in the belief that values are not likely to decline. In the 
Southwest, storage by mills, jobbers and mixed feed manufacturers is credited 


with being the principal support to the market. 


Mill offerings are small in 


all quarters, and there is absence of pressure from rehandlers. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is featureless, deal- 
ers only taking on absolute require- 
ments, and mixers being practically out 
of the market. Northwestern mills hold 
asking prices at firm levels, and this is 
restricting interest, as buyers are not 
inclined to book at present levels. Feed 
handlers say that mills in the central 
states and further east are offering feed 
in New England and eastern markets at 
fully $1.50 ton under what mills in the 
West are aslng, which prevents busi- 
ness through local channels. Spring bran 
was quoted, Sept. 11, at $24@24.25 ton, 
hard winter bran $24@24.25, standard 
middlings $25, flour middlings $29.50@ 
80.50, and red dog $35@36. 

Milwaukee.—An advance of 50c is not- 
ed in bran and middlings, owing to im- 
provement in demand. While this was 
of a nature that ordinarily would not 
affect values, the light offerings by mills 
and jobbers had the effect of imparting 
considerable strength. The trade is of 
the opinion that any general increase in 
requirements would cause a sharp rally, 
inasmuch as prices have been very low 
in relation to flour values. Mills are 
keeping their feed output moving freely. 
Most of the business is in mixed cars, 
and some mills are insisting on a certain 
quantity of offal going out with flour. 
Quotations, Sept. 11: bran $23.50@24.50 
ton, winter bran $23.20@23.70, standard 
middlings $24.50@25, flour middlings 
$29.50@30, and red dog $34.50@35.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, but a little more demand for bran 
was apparent and the feeling somewhat 
firmer. Prices at the close showed an 
advance of about 50c ton. Buyers, how- 
ever, seem very uncertain, and country 
dealers are taking small lots on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers are buying sparingly. Offerings 
continue in excess of demand. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 11: soft wheat bran $22.50@ 
22.75 ton, hard wheat bran $22.50@23, 
and gray shorts $26.50@27. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Very little business is 
being done in millfeed, according to most 
jobbers, although some report a broad- 
ening of inquiry from both the North- 
west and the Southwest. Country mill 
offerings are restricted, and those from 
city mills are reduced to a minimum. 
Jobbers’ prices are unchanged to slightly 
higher, bran and standard middlings be- 
ing up 50c. Single cars that had to be 
moved were sold under the nominal quo- 
tations last week, but there was no gen- 
eral shading. Jobbers say that they can- 
not replace at prevailing prices and, ac- 
cordingly, are not inclined to make re- 
ductions, Mills report a good demand 
for mixed cars. One firm claims to be 
selling about 80 per cent of its output 
to mixed car buyers. An especially big 
sale of flour middlings was reported on 
Sept. 13. City mill quotations: bran 
$21.50@22 ton, standard middlings $22.50 
@23, flour middlings $27.50@30, red dog 
$33@34, wheat mixed feed $27,50@29, 
and rye middlings $20@21, 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: . 


Sept. 14 Year ago 


a Pee ee 21.60@22.00 $.....@23.00 
Stand, middlings.. 22.50@23.00 .....@26.60 
Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@36.00 38.00@39.00 


Duluth.—Inquiries 
tinue to come in slowly, showing that 
some buyers were interested even if their 
low bids were not accepted. Generally 
good pasturage tends to keep most buy- 
ers out of the market. There is little 
disposition to book ahead. On the other 
hand, mills are not pushing sales, owing 
to the slow call for flour and light op- 
erations. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—The good pasturage all over 
the country has been a handicap to the 
demand for millfeed, which is usually 
good at this time of the year. However, 
millers appear to be satisfied. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, on Sept. 10, 
at $25@28 ton, mixed feed $26.50@28.50, 
and middlings $28@29, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville.—There was a greater de- 
mand for millfeed last week, and prices 
were advanced. Demand for shorts was 
unusual. Quotations, Sept. 11: bran $25 
ton, mixed feed $26, and shorts $27.50. 

Indianapolis—With only a fair de- 
mand, millfeed prices were unchanged 
last week. The output of mills was 
about average for this time of the year. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 
100-lb burlaps, per ton, Sept. 11: win- 
ter bran, $26@28; gray shorts, $31@33; 
mixed feed, $28.50@30; red dog, $40@42. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Storage by mills, job- 
bers and mixed feed manufacturers of- 
fers the principal support to the millfeed 
market. Small offerings by mills and 
absence of pressure from rehandlers also 
is helping the situation. Recent rains 
over the Middle West have improved 
pastures to such an extent that it is 
exerting a bearish influence. Deferred 
deliveries are inactive, as most millers 
refuse to sell their future production on 
the current basis, Quotations, Sept. 11, 
basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, $20@ 
21 ton; brown shorts, $22.50@23.50; gray 
shorts, $23.50@24.50. 


Hutchinson—Demand for millfeed is 
better, although bookings are compara- 
tively light. The small quantity sold is 
bringing satisfactory prices, mills stor- 
ing in preference to making concessions. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis, Sept. 11: 
bran, $21 ton; mill-run, $25; gray shorts, 
$27 @27.50. 

Atchison.—The feed market is practi- 


cally unchanged, with a rather spotted 
demand, Mills are not pressing sales, 


while jobbers are anxious to purchase . 


for deferred delivery. Shorts are selling 
freely for $25 ton, mill-run $23, and bran 





for millfeed con- 
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$21, f.o.b., Atchison, for near-by ship- 
ment. Mills want a premium of $2@3 
ton for deferred delivery. 


Salina,—There has been no change in 
millfeed prices. Demand _ continues 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 9, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.05@1.10 per 100 Ibs; 
mill-run, $1.20@1.25; gray shorts, $1.35 
@1.45. 

W ichita.—Millfeed demand has slowed 
up considerably during the past fort- 
night. Sales made are mostly in mixed 
car lots to feed dealers. Prices, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 10: bran, $21 ton; 
mill-run, $24; gray shorts, $27. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—The feed market is some- 
what stronger, many mills being sold up 
to production for immediate shipment. 
Prices are firm. Quotations, Sept. 10: 
red dog, $45@47 ton; winter wheat mid- 
dlings, $35@36; flour middlings, $832@33 ; 
standard bran, $31@31.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $30@31. 

Memphis.—Millfeed is dull, as large 
consumers have ample stocks or ship- 
ments rolling. On Sept. 9 wheat bran 
was quoted at $23@24 ton, and gray 
shorts $27@28. Corn bran was offered 
at $30, but demand was limited. 


Nashville.—Millfeed is quiet, with the 
demand last week less active than it has 
been for some time. Buyers are show- 
ing an inclination to take supplies only 
as needed. Quotations, Sept. 11: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $25@27 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $28@30. 


Winnipeg.—The call for bran and 
shorts in western Canada is active, and 
mills find no difficulty in disposing of 
whatever they have to offer. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: Fort William basis, Manitoba 
points, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbia, 
bran $26@27, shorts $28@29; Pacific 
Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Toronto.—Unusually good pasturage 
for this time of year is reducing demand 
for millfeed. The rains that have done 
so much to retard harvesting of small 
grain crops have stimulated fodders and 
grasses, thus ere ive | the usual autumn 
demand for bran and shorts. Mills are 
not burdened with orders, but are able 
to sell their output at steady prices. 
Quotations, Sept. 11: bran $29 ton, shorts 
$31, and middlings $38, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—Mills are in a good position 
with regard to millfeed, offerings are 
light and many old orders are still un- 
filled. Demand, however, is not brisk 
for the season, as pastures are in good 
condition. Farmers also have plenty of 
hay, which will carry them along for 
some time. Mills here advanced their 
prices 50c on bran and middlings. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 11: bran, $25.50 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $26.50; flour middlings, 
$32; heavy mixed feeds, $34; red dog, 

Baltimore.—Red dog shows a further 
gain of $1, but otherwise feed is un- 
changed and dull. Quotations, Sept. 11, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$29@30; soft winter bran, $31@32; 
standard middlings, $29@380; flour mid- 
dlings, $832@33; red dog, $40@41. 

Boston.—The market is steady for 
wheat feeds, with some buying at around 
$29.50 ton for bran, prompt and Septem- 
ber shipment. Not much inquiry for 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 14, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
| | eee eee $24.00@24.25 921.50@22.00 §$.....@..... sseee@..... $29.00@30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 24.00@24.26 .....@..... 20.00@21.00 23.560@23.76 .....@..... 
BOSt Winter WOE wc okies vcore a ficc' saneg Oe cana seeee@..... 28.00@23.50 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@26.00 22.50@23.00 22.50@23.60 .....@..... 29.00@80.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.50@30.50 27.60@30.00 23.560@24.50 26.50@27.50 32.00@33.00 
Pe ae eee 356.00@36.00 33.00@34.00 22... @iccce  ceeee@..... 40.00@41.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Gi tise @256.60 $29.50 @30.50 $29.756@31.50 $27.560@28.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... @.... 30.60 @31.00 29.75@30.00 27.60@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... 31.00 @31.50 30.75@31.00 28.00@29.00 26.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... 31.00 @32.00 31.00@31.50 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... 36.00 @37.00 36.00@36.50 32.60@33.50 .....@..... 
WS . GO ik chee ok cal edt! depue 42.00 @ 43.00 600 OER GO. cciceQececs desea Qeacee 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DASORRe . occcccecss | PPP @29.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.0 


{Winnipeg .. 
*Brown shorts. 


soocee cooey 84,00 sos ou 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


0 
@ 26.00 ese 
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middlings or mixed feed, and market re- 
mains unchan A little Canadian 
pure bran sold last week at $29.50 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations, prompt or near-by shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, Sept. 11: spring bran, $29.50 
@31 ton; hard winter bran, $29.50@ 
29.75; soft winter bran, $30.75@31; 
standard middlings, $31@31.25; flour 
middlings, $36@36.50; mixed feed, $31.50 
@37.50; red dog, $41.50; stock feed, $34; 
reground oat hulis, $12. 
Pittsburgh—Light demand character- 
ized the millfeed market last week. The 
only sales were in small lots for prompt 
shipment. Prices were higher. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 11: standard middlings, 
$28.75@29 ton; flour middlings, $33.50 
@34.50; spring bran, $27.75@28.50; red 
dog, $39@40. ‘ 
Philadelphia.—The millfeed market is 
irregular. Bran is a shade easier. Red 
dog is firmer, with offerings very light 
and demand fair. Quotations, Sept. 11, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $29.50@ 
30.50 ton, hard winter bran $30.50@31, 
soft winter bran $31@31.50, standard 
middlings $31@382, flour middlings $36@ 
37, as to quality, and red dog $42@43. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle—Millfeed was inactive last 
week, with demand quiet and stocks am- 
ple. Washington standard mill-run was 
quoted on Sept. 11 at $22@23 ton to 
jobbers; white mill-run, $23@23.50; 
Montana mixed feed, $22@23. 

Ogden.—Although there has been a 
fair demand for bran, millfeed prices 
have remained unchanged. On Sept. 10 
millers quoted red bran at $20@22 ton, 
ear lots, f.o.b., Ogden. Quotations on 
the San Francisco market for Utah 
bran included red bran at $25@26 ton, 
white bran $27@27.50, and middlings 
$37, car lots, f.o.b, San Francisco. 
Drouth throughout the intermountain 
states and on the coast is reported to 
be affecting the market only slighily 
now, although indicating heavier feeding 
soon. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed still is quict, 
with little buying. No changes in prices 
have been made. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
Kansas bran, $30 ton; white mill-run, 
$30; blended mill-run, $28; flour mid- 
dlings, $46. 

Portland.—Millfeed is weak, with only 
a moderate demand and fairly large 
stocks. Mill-run was quoted on Sept. 11 
in straight cars at $23 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $38. 

CANADA 

Montreal.—Mill stocks of shorts and 
middlings are very low, and eastern (a- 
nadian mills are unable to fill all orders. 
Bran is in good demand, although millers 
can give full quantities in mixed cars 
and even sell some straight cars. Prices 
are very firm. Buyers are not so sure 
of a drop in quotations, and feel it will 
not be so drastic as they originally ex- 
pected. New England buyers are in the 
market, and their bids help to keep the 
market firm. Quotations, Sept. 10: bran 
$29.25 ton, shorts $31.25, middlings 
$38.25, jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points, less 25c cash discount. At 
Fort William: bran $22, shorts $24, and 
middlings $31. 

Vancouver.—Mills have fairly large 
supplies of bran on hand, and sales «re 
slow, as the price is being held too high. 
American bran from Montana has been 
brought into the province at $1@1.50 ‘on 
under the Canadian product. Bran was 
quoted on Sept. 9 at $30 ton, and shorts 
at $32, f.o.b., cars. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., Aug. 25.—There is no 
change to report in the general offal sit- 
uation. Owing to scarcity, Lonon 
millers are fairly steady, with sellers of 
bran asking £5 2s 6d@£5 5s ton, ¢x- 
mill. Middlings keep firm, and it would 
be difficult to find a seller_at £7, the 
majority asking £7 2s 6d, ex-mill. Pate 
laste are unchanged, with sellers of 
afloat parcels at £5 and for August to 
December shipment £5 1s 3d. Fancy 
Plate middlings for September-Octo)er 
shipment are offered at £7 6s 3d. 


Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 23.—There as 
been very little inclination to buy mill 
offals. Home millers ask £7 10s ton, de- 
livered, for the best fancy white bran, 
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and for red bran £1 less would be ac- 
cepted in any position. Fine white pol- 
lards are up at £9 ton and are scarce, 
but ordinary white ones can be pur- 
chased at £7@8, delivered, either port, 
according to mill and quality. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 11, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 


Minneapolis . 595 239 10,377 10,541 
Kansas City .. 204 15 348 656 
Ne York .... es 24 ee eee 
Be SG stexers 20 106 See 
Baltimore ... 254 269 Sé% 
PI delphia 400 380 ‘ve eee 
Milwaukee .... 1,330 720 2,790 3,160 


Mix—ED FEEDS 


Chicago—Buying of mixed feeds con- 
tinves on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ex- 
cellent pasturage is the main factor in 
the continued quiet demand, and no im- 
mediate improvement is looked for. The 
only buying reported is for immediate 
shiprnent by dealers whose stocks are 
dep!eted. 

8’. Louis —Some improvement is noted 
in cemand for mixed feed, but buyers 
are only taking their immediate require- 
However, the volume of business 


men's. 

boo! ed is about up to the average for 
this season of the year. Dairy feed was 
mor active, and a fair amount was sold, 


but only for prompt delivery. This is 
the |.eginning of the season for this feed, 
steady improvement is anticipated. 


and 

Hig! grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Sep!. 11, at $41@42 ton, high grade horse 
feed $36.50@37.50, and scratch feed $44 
@45.50. 

Mcmphis.—The unusual amount of 
grain and feedstuffs produced in the 
cotton belt is felt by the mixed feed 


trade, but movement continues. ahead of 
last year at this time. With the market- 
ing of cotton, cash -will be more plenti- 
ful, and the outlook is fairly good, espe- 
cially for dairy and poultry feeds. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Nashville—The demand for mixed 
feeds, which has passed through its usual 
period of summer dullness, was slightly 


improved last week. Prices were not 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 11: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $29@39 ton; dairy 


feed, $32@43; poultry scratch feed, $39 
@49; poultry mash feed, $60@70. 


Montreal.—There is no change in mixed 


feeds. Mixed cars for country points 
contain the usual proportion, Prices are 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 10: special 


high grade feed $43 ton, first grade $38 


@39, second grade $34@36.25, third 
grade $29, chicken feed $69, growing 


mash $72, first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points, ex-track, cash. 


Toronto.—Sellers of mixed feeds re- 
port a steady demand for all lines, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Sept 
ll: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat and barley 
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chop $42.25, crushed oats $42.25, barley 
meal $40.25, corn meal $42.25, feed wheat 
$52.25, oat feed $26.25, cottonseed meal 
$52.25, chick feed $60.25, car lots, deliv- 
ered at Ontario country points; less than 
ear lots are quoted at the same prices, 
but the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings situation 
is practically unchanged from a week 
ago, with trading limited and offerings 
restricted. Prices are unchanged. Mill 
oats are in quiet demand. Light-weight 
screenings are quoted all the way from 
$1 to $11 ton, medium $5@12.50, and 
heavy $10@13. Good country screen- 
ings, suitable for cleaning and separat- 
ing, are quoted at $13@16. Mill oats are 
quoted at 23@24c bu. 


Toronto.— Government standard re- 
cleaned screenings are considered good 
value at present prices, and are in steady 
demand throughout Ontario for feeding 
purposes. Stocks available are believed 
sufficient to cover requirements until the 
new crop is on the market, but there 
will be no surplus. Prices are 50c lower. 
Quotations, Sept. 11: government stand- 
ard recleaned screenings $23.50@25 ton, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg—Refuse screenings were 
quoted, on Sept. 11, at $3 ton, basis Fort 
William. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans—Business continued dull 
in cottonseed products last week. There 
were very few inquiries, and sales were 
small. There was only one lot exported 
last week, 4,480 bags to Glasgow. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 9: choice cottonseed cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $28 ton; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $30.50; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, bulk, $7.50; linters, first cut, 542@ 
6¥ec lb,—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Memphis.—Although more mills have 
begun crushing and output is steadily in- 
creasing, trading in cottonseed meal con- 
tinues restricted. Uncertainty as to how 
the crop will turn out, even after the 
large official estimate from Washington 
on Sept. 8, discourages mills from offer- 
ing much, while buyers are also in a 
waiting mood. The crop’s lateness is an- 
other factor. Trading on Sept. 9 was 
done for September or forward ship- 
ment on the basis of $30 for 41 per cent 
and $31.50 for 43, f.o.b., Memphis. 


Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is practically unchanged. Demand is 
rather quiet, and sales are widely scat- 
tered. On Sept. 11, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $37 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—There has been no change 
in cottonseed meal prices. Values were 
regarded as somewhat firmer after the 
decline in the previous week, especially 
as the cotton crop situation is uncertain. 
There is not much demand, as is usual at 
this time of year. Supplies are not heavy, 
and producers are not pressing offer- 


ings. Quotation, Sept. 11, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $35@37.50 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is lower, 
with little or no improvement in demand. 
Stocks remain light. Shippers quoted, 
on Sept. 11, at 50@41 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Pitteburgh—Sales of cottonseed prod- 
ucts were very light last week. Prices 
declined slightly. Quotations, Sept. 11: 
43 per cent, $36.70 ton; 41 per cent, 
$35.20; 36 per cent, $33.50. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal 
quoted, on Sept. 8, at $28 ton. 

London, Eng., Aug. 25.—Cottonseed 
cake is quiet and a shade easier, with 
London made offered at £5 17s 64@£6 
ton, ex-mill. Cake made from Bombay 
seed in London is offered at £5 10s, ex- 
mill. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 25.—Cottonseed 
meal took a sudden upturn last week 
after a large business had been done at 
£8 10s ton. The quotation now is £8 
17s 6d. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk sales last 
week were very good, with car lot sales 
increasing. Prices quoted, Sept. 11, were 
10@I1l1c lb, Chicago. 


was 





MIXED FEED ACTIVE IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Competition 
among manufacturing concerns of other 
states to sell mixed feed in Oklahoma, 
which lagged during the summer, was re- 
vived early in September. The fact is 
shown by the heavy increase in the num- 
ber of applications for feed selling per- 
mits received by the state board of agri- 
culture. Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
mills were leaders among applicants 
from without the state. 





THE WISCONSIN FEED MARKET 

A recent news item in The North- 
western Miller stated that “the imposing 
position of Wisconsin as a consumer of 
feedingstuffs is made apparent by fig- 
ures just issued by the state department 
of agriculture,” these figures indicating 
that there are approximately 10,000,000 
cows in the state. Commenting upon this 
situation, J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, says: 

“We believe that the conclusion reached 
by the writer of this news item creates 
a wrong impression, because Wisconsin 
actually consumes less feed in proportion 
to the number of cows than do other 
states. Retail feed dealers in Wisconsin 
inform us that less and less feed is being 
sold in this state each year, owing to 
the’ fact that the farmer now raises a 
great deal of his own feed, such as corn, 
barley, oats, ensilage and alfalfa. While 
it is true that he buys some oil meal and 
gluten feed, as well as other feeds, these 
commodities are not purchased in nearly 
as large quantities as in past years. The 
agricultural experiment station at Madi- 
son is co-operating with Wisconsin 
farmers, and urging them to use more of 
their own feed.” 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Sept. 13, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
PT ons ahs abs 60 00.6 $23.50 $21.00@21.50 
Pure wheat bran . . 24.00 21.50¢ 
Middlings .. . 27.50 22.00@% 
Flour middlings 30.50 26.50@: 
Red dog 39.00 32.00@3 
Mixed feed . 28.50 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal 44.00 43.50@44.00 
ee’ sé aes : 32.50 29.75 @30.25 
Middlings* eae 36.00 30.50@31.00 
Red dog* 46.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

Bran . sseeeess 25.00 22.00@22.50 
Middlings : 28.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings 34.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed 30.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog . 40.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran . 28.00 22.00@23.00 
Brown shorts - 33.00 24.00@25.00 
Gray shortst -. 87.00 24.50@26.00 
Oat feed . 9.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed . ‘ -. 32.560 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran . 29.00 26.00@26.50 
Bran oe 28.50 25.00@25.50 
Standard middlings 31.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings 38.50 32.50@33.00 
Red dog 45.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed 37.50 33.50@34.00 
Oil meal . 48.50 44.50 @46.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran 25.50 21.00@21.50 
Bran 25.00 20.50@21.00 
Brown shorts 32.00 22.50@238.00 
Gray shorts 35.00 23.00@24.50 
Red dog . 44.50 36.00@37.00 

Philadelphia— 

‘inter bran 34.00 29.00@29.50 
Pure bran 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Spring bran 32.00 28.00@28.50 
Spring middlings . 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Red dog ‘ a 47.00 40.00 @ 40.50 
Flour middlings . 46.00 36.00@40.00 

Milwaukee— 

Winter bran ; 29.20 23.20@23.70 
Bran . 26.50 23.50@24.50 
Middlings 30.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings , 33.50 29.50@30.00 
Red dog 42.00 34.50 @35.50 
Rye feed 28.50 20.00@21.50 
Cottonseed meal - 44.50 35.00@37.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst 31.00 25.50@26.00 
Hominy feed* 49.00 36.00@37.50 


Gluten feedtt 
Rate to Boston from 


39.30 @33.75 


Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ... ssescen Geeee $9.10 
Duluth 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis . 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo . 4.70 
*Boston tChicago. 1100 Ibs, 





TIME FOR DELIVERING GOODS 

A contract to deliver goods “about 
Nov. 1” did not permit delay of delivery 
for six weeks after that date, declared 
the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
North American Ginseng Co. vs. Gil- 
bertson (206 N. W. 610). The court re- 
marked that such a term “admits of some 
flexibility, but it must nevertheless be 
held to mean substantially the date 
fixed,” as applied to the delivery of com- 
mercial products. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





There is no chagrin that cannot be 
swallowed with bread.—Spanish Proverb. 
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Range of Bran Prices 





December January 





February March 
5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24)1 8 15 22 29|5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31)7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 
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Canadian Weather Lends Support to Wheat 


Despite the fact that the crop reports issued by the Canadian and United 
States governments last week were construed as bearish, indicating that North 


America would have considerably 
ditions in the Northwest 


harvesting that the 


and in 


price advanced. 


more 
western 
Continued rains in the spring wheat 


wheat than last year, weather con- 


Canada were so unfavorable for 


area ‘are causing a great deal of alarm among the trade, and it is pointed 
out that, unless dry weather prevails soon, the quality and quantity of the 
western Canadian crop is likely to be seriously affected. 

The flour trade was reported fairly good last week, and this also lent 


support to the market. 


Another bull factor was that many farmers in the 


Northwest were storing their wheat as they believed that higher prices were 
likely to prevail if the weather continued wet in Canada. 

Attention is now being directed to the crops of the Southern Hemisphere, 
and it is reported that Europe is intending to wait for more definite news of 
Argentine and Australian developments before committing herself in Ameri- 


can wheat. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat market 
was strong, and premiums were higher 
last week. Hard winters especially 
seemed to be firm, and there was a good 
demand from mills for the better grades. 
Mill buyers also took on their require- 
ments of red winters, which were firmer. 
Spring wheat receipts are extremely 
light, but some mills have bought fair- 
sized quantities in northwestern markets. 
Export business has fallen off, but some 
sales were made to exporters last week. 
Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@2%c 
over September, No. 2 red 1%@2%c 
over, No. 3 red 3@4c under; Na. 1 hard 
4@5c over, No. 2 hard 24%2@4c over, No. 
3 hard 2c over to lec under; No. 1 dark 
northern 4@8c over, No. 2 dark 2@5c 
over, No. 1 northern 3@6c over. 


Minneapolis.—Wheat premiums are re- 
ported to be improved. Receipts were 
light last week for this time of the year, 
about 350 cars arriving daily and most 
of this going directly to mills. Prices 
are unchanged. Ordinary No. 1 is quot- 
ed at 1@3c over September; 114% per 
cent protein, 2@4c over; 12 per cent, 3 
@6c over; 12% per cent, 4@7c over; 13 
per cent, 5@8e over; 1342 per cent, 6@ 
9c over; 14 per cent, 7T@l1lc over; 1412 
per cent, 9@12c over; 15 per cent, 9@ 
13c over; 16 per cent, 11@15c over; 17 
per cent, 12@17c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 11 
was $1.2414@1.33%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.2814%4@1.31%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 14 at $1.31%,@1.35%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.307%,@1.32%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 11 
was $1.37@1.49%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.36@1.41%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 14 at $1.424%,@1.524%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4144.@1.44\%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.24; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.12. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 11, 1926, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ... 9,484 9,688 10,082 3,872 
Duluth ....... 3,329 9,296 3,974 2,636 
Totals ...... 12,813 18, 984 14,056 6,508 


Duluth.—The cash market was more 
active last week, due to the increased 
country movement and improved offer- 
ings. Buyers were inclined to lower 
their bids, while at the same time sellers 
stood firm. So far offerings have caused 
no reduction in prices, but in instances 
have advanced them, especially on du- 
rum, All milling wheat, if of good 
weight and color and carrying high pro- 


tein, was absorbed by mill buyers, who 
paid top prices for what they wanted. 
Near the close of last week, elevators 
met competition from a milling source 
for the ordinary stuff, dividing the busi- 
ness. The East sent in bids quite ac- 
tively for durum, but the scarcity of 
holdings limited trading. With increased 
receipts and larger stocks, shippers an- 
ticipate that business in that direction 
will improve. The East showed little in- 
terest in spring wheat. Close, Sept. 11: 
No. 1 dark northern $1.40142@1.52% bu, 
No. 2 dark $1.3842@1.50%, No. 8 dark 
$1.38442@142%, No. 1 northern spring 
$1.391,@1A46%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

7-——Amber durum——, -——Durum—. 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

4... 127% @139% 126% @139% 134% 134% 
i re Holiday 
7... 180% @142% 129% @142% 
8... 132% @141% 131% @141% 
9... 133% @142% 132% @142% 
10... 133% @143% 132% @143% 
11... 136% @146% 135% @146% 140% 140% 

Ww innipeg.—Wheat prices last week 
fluctuated within a narrow range, but 
the general tendency was stronger. On 
the declines, some moderately good ex- 
port business was worked, but buying in 
this department is still from hand to 
mouth. While daily increasing, the move- 
ment of the Canadian wheat crop is con- 
siderably below that of last season, and 
it is thought unlikely that present prices 
will hold when grain is moving freely. 
The delay has been caused by bad weath- 
er, which has held up harvesting opera- 
tions in the West. The cash market was 
fairly active, and demand improved 
toward the close. Local buyers took a 
little No. 1 northern, and some export 
buying of Nos. 2 and 3 was reported. 
United States millers also bought these 
grades. Cash No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Sept. 11, 
was quoted at $1.44% bu. 

St. Louis—Best grades of soft wheat 
are fairly steady, garlicky descriptions 
possibly a little firmer, but demand 
rather narrow, orders being for only a 
few cars selected heavy test dry wheat. 
There is a local demand for No. 2 red 
and for suitable milling and mixing 
qualities of the off grades. Offerings 
pretty well cleaned up. Demand is for 
both milling qualities and low grades of 
hard wheat. Elevator buyers and local 
mills took most of the offerings. Re- 
ceipts last week were 359 cars, against 


137% 137% 
136% 136% 
137% 137% 
137% 137% 
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656 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Sept. 11: No. 1 red $1.391% bu, No. 2 red 
$1.28, No. 3 red $1.32, No. 4 red $1.32; 
No. 2 hard $1.37, No. 3 hard $1.36%, 
No. 4 hard $1.34. 

Kansas City.—Both outside and local 
demand for wheat is moderate, having 
been checked sharply by advancing pre- 
miums. Mills have ample supplies for 
current needs, and are awaiting the ef- 
fects of the northwestern and Canadian 
movement. ‘The irregular price trend 
last week also served as a retarding fac- 
tor. Quotations, Sept. 11: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.2742-@1.37% bu, No. 2 $1.27@ 
1.37, No. 3 $1.26@1.36, No. 4 $1.25@ 
1.34%; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.33%, 
No. 2 $1.32@1.82%, No. 3 $1.29@1.31%4, 
No. 4 $1.26@1.29. 

New York.—Values held firm last 
week, with an increase toward the close 
as a result of an excellent export de- 
mand. Quotations, Sept. 10: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.42% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.56%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.47%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.60%; No, 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.41%4. New York do- 
mestic quotations: September, $1.34; De- 
cember, $1.394,; May, $1.44%4. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Sept. 11 
was 3%@5c higher than on the preced- 
ing Saturday, with good export demand. 
Stocks, mostly domestic, increased 59,000 
bus. Closing prices, Sept. 11: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.404% bu; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.3542; spot No. 3, 
$1.32%; new southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.34%2; No. 3, $1.3142; No. 4, 
$1.284%2; No. 5, $1.2542; range of new 
southern bag lots by sample for week, 
$1@1.25. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market rules 
firm and 8c higher, with a moderate de- 
mand. Quotations, Sept. 11, car lots in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.39 
bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.34. 


Toledo.—Wheat offerings last week 
were comparatively small. Country ele- 
vators are storing, and will hold for 
higher prices. Premiums advanced all 
week. Both domestic and export milling 
demand for wheat are fair, with sales 
made at best prices. The condition of 
the wheat is improving, and the market 
holds steady. ‘Toledo millers were bid- 
ding $1.24%, bu for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, Sept. 10. 

Indianapolis.—No. 2 red wheat in car 
lots was lc higher last week, but No. 2 
hard was unchanged to Ic cheaper. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 11: No. 2 red $1.26@1.28 
bu, and No. 2 hard $1.24@1.27. Dealers 
were paying $1.23 for No. 2, in wagon 
lots. 

Nashville-—There is a fairly active 
movement of wheat. Mills are making 
purchases to cover sales of flour, and 
considerable is being stored. Soft win- 
ter wheat of good milling quality has 
been selling at a premium. No. 2 red, 
with bill, Sept. 11, was quoted at $1.45 
@1.50 bu, Nashville. 

Milwaukee—The sharp decline in 
spring wheat premiums, which reduced 
the spread with winters measurably, has 
been counteracted in an advance in the 
winter basis, while spring likewise has 
advanced. On the whole, the market is 
firm to 4c higher. Offerings are declin- 
ing, and demand is well sustained. Mill- 
ers, as well as shippers, are buying the 
better qualities. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 11: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
$1.40@1.43 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.37 
@1.39, No. 1 red winter $1.35@1.37, No. 
1 durum $1.28@1.29. 

Seattle-—Exporters were liberal buy- 
ers of wheat last week, and there was 
increased buying for mill account. Quo- 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 








in bushels: 
Week ending July 1 to———— 
Wheat to— Sept. 4, '26 Sept. 5, °25 Aug. 28, '26 “ Sept. 4, °26 Sept. 5, °25 
WEEE ive wis 0.0. F:0N 0.8.0 ogee Senere tv eewes 442,000 3,155,000 404,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,710,000 591,000 1,297,000 15,617,000 3,088,000 
Other Burope .......... 3,246,000 1,142,000 3,042,000 19,876,000 7,495,000 
COGR. bs wa wet 65% odbc es 172,000 168,000 1,975,000 4,523,000 3,800,000 
Other countries ........ 254,000 21,000 418,000 3,018,000 331,000 
UE "Swacees pabee ve ued *6,370,000 1,922,000 7,174,000 46,189,000 15,118,000 
PORNO: Sea sa cw ec etcctsccécs 706,000 2,205,000 443,000 3,689,000 8,709,000 
“RO eee ee ee 198,000 138,000 218,000 2,178,000 1,604,000 
SE cha eh cAwbbewh ade sucabe 236,000 1,421,000 93,000 1,252,000 11,332,000 
ee SR Tee eee 536,000 Semone (+t gigs ater 2,721,000 4,893,000 
*Including 2,060,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





tations, to arrive, No. 1, sacked, coast, 
Sept. 10: soft and western white, $1.30 
bu; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.29; western red, $1.2742; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.30@1.31. Futures, bulk, 
coast, Sept. 10: September, basis No. 2, 
$1.264% bu; December, basis No. 2, 
$1.31%; May, basis No. 1, $1.37%. The 
September and December futures fluctu- 
ated only 1%c bu during the week; 
May, 2c 

Toronto.—The movement of Ontario 
winter wheat to market continues slow. 
Wet weather, retarding harvesting op- 
erations, is interfering with delivery. 
Prices are about 2c higher. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: new crop red or white of mill- 
ing grades $1.17@1.20 bu, in wagon lots 
at mill doors; exporters handling car lots 
offer $1.22@1.24, f.o.b., shipping points. 
Western wheat made a gain of %e last 
week, and No. 1 northern was quoted, 
Sept. 11, at $1.51 bu, track, Bay ports. 


Vancouver.—Sales of wheat on this 
crop in the local market are the lightest 
for three years, due to the fact that 
prices are too high, compared with other 
countries. Ocean space is cheaper from 
United States Pacific ports, owing to 
cheaper wheat and larger export sales, 
and the consequence is that Canadian 
export sales are small. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 25.—Demand is 
improved for American winter whext, 
English millers being good buyers of 
hard and soft winters afloat or for early 
shipment. The lower grades of Maiii- 
tobas also received fair attention. 


London, Eng., Aug. 25—Wheat is 
quiet, with buyers only purchasing for 
their immediate needs. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, arrived, is quoted at 57s (a, 
and arriving at 57s 9d. September is 
offered at 55s, and October-November 
at 53s. No. 2 northern Manitoba afloat 
is held at 56s 3d, and 56s for August 
shipment. No. 3 northern Manitoba, 
shipping-shipped, is quoted at 52s éd. 
No. 2 hard winters for August have be: n 
sold at 52s 3d, and for September at 5 
14d, but sellers have now advanced their ir 
prices slightly. No. 2 red winters are 
offered at 51s. Australian wheat, afloat, 
is offered at 56s 9d, and choice white 
Karachi, afloat, at 56s. South Russian 
wheat, shipping-shipped, on sample, is 
quoted at 54s 9d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
11, and the closing prices on Sept. 13, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 36%@ 
B8%c, 383,@38%c; No. 2 rye, 90%@ 
945%c, 92@93c; barley, 50@64c, 53@64c. 

Duluth—The advance in the rye rate 
to Montreal was responded to by outside 
buyers only partly, and curtailed busi- 
ness late last week. Prior to that the 
East wired bids on the market level, re- 
sulting in locals working some _ trade. 
The fact that buyers did not fully meet 
the rise in freight rates quieted condi- 
tions. The market closed 5%c higher for 
the No. 1 spot on Sept. 11. Discount of 
2c under the December has been reduced 
to 14%c. Elevators made fair shipments. 
Oats come forward slowly and in light 
volume, causing an uninteresting market 
and unimportant local trade. Lack of 
outside demand checks sales in that di- 
rection. Shipping operations are ligt. 
Feeders and elevators take care of re- 
ceipts. No. 3 white, track, closed, Sept. 
1l, at 3634@38%%c bu. Demand for bar- 
ley absorbs the good run of receipts. 
Some show interest only for the malt- 
ing kind, others also take the feeding 
class. Bids were advanced Ic, within a 
range of 51@63c, on Sept. 11. Shippers 
sent a fair volume east in boats. 


Milwaukee.—Under the leadership of 
wheat, coarse grains advanced in value 
last week. Rye gained 3@4c bu, oats 
14%2@2c, and barley 2@4c. The move- 
ment has fallen off, and the good dema: 4 
for all descriptions continues. Wet par 
cels of rye are predominating, and there 
is considerable out of condition grain 
coming this way. Closing quotations, 


Sept. 11: No. 2 rye, 95@95%c; No. 3 
white oats, 404%2@40%c; malting barley, 
60@72c. 


Chicago.—Cash rye was firm, and de- 
mand fair. Receipts continue light. No. 
2 was quoted on Sept. 11 at 95%c bu. 
Cash oats were steady, and choice grades 
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were in demand. Other grades were in- 
clined to drag. No. 2 white were quoted 
at 39@41c bu, and No. 83 white 36% 
@38c. 

Indianapelis.—Oats followed corn, and 
prices were sharply higher last week. 
Quotations, Sept. 11, for No. 2 white 
oats in car lots were 35@38c bu, and for 
No. 3 white 3142@32%ec. 

Nashville.—Receipts of oats at Nash- 
ville last week were large, and ship- 
ments light. Illinois stations are ship- 
ping to Nashville, and on account of 
rains causing damage only a small pro- 
portion of them grade above No. 3. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 11: No. 2 white, 45c; No. 3 
white, 42c. Scarcity of No. 2 white has 
widened the gap in prices greatly. 

ifalo—The heavy receipts of oats 
during the past few weeks have dwindled 
down to 10 or 15 cars daily, and a better 
demind has developed. Quotations, Sept. 
ll: No. 8 white, 40%c bu; No. 4 white, 
385%c. Barley is showing little activity. 
Buyers will pay within 2c of asking 
prices, and sellers would “pgs 4 split 
the difference. Rye is dull. There are 
no spot offerings, and only an occasional 
ingu ry. 

Boston—Oats were firm last week, 
with a quiet demand. For shipment, old 
fanc’ 40-42 Ibs were quoted on Sept. 11 
at 5'\@57e bu, fancy 38-40 Ibs 54@56c, 
reguiar 38-40 Ibs at 53@55c, regular 36- 


38 ls 52@58ce. New regular, 36-38 lbs, 
were quoted at 50@5lc, and 34-36 Ibs 
49@ 50¢, 


Piiladelphia.—Oats declined Yec early 
last week, but subsequently advanced Ic 
and closed firm but quiet. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: No. 2 white, old, 50%@52c bu; 
No. 3 white, old, 49%2@5lc. 

Portland.—Demand for wheat con- 
tinued good last week, with all exporters 


in the market. Offerings by farmers 
were restricted. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange on Sept. 11: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.30 bu; hard white, 
soft white, Federation, western white, 


and hard winter, $1.29; northern spring, 
$1.28; western red, $1.26. 
Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 11: No. 
2 white, new, domestic, 4642.@47c bu; 
No. 3 white, new, domestic, 4342@44c. 


Winnipeg.—tThe coarse grains market 
was fairly active last week, oats and bar- 
ley enjoying a small trade daily. Wet 
weather has retarded the threshing of 
these grains, and offerings have been 
light. Prices were stronger. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
51%c bu; barley, 63%c; rye, 94c. 

Toronto.—There is a fair demand for 
coarse grains. American corn advanced 
5¥%2c bu last week, and oats and barley 
are about le higher. The Ontario oat 
crop is poor, and buyers will be obliged 
to depend largely on the West for their 
supplies. Quotations, Sept. 11: Ontario 
oats (new crop) 42@44c bu, barley 58 
@6lc, rye 80@83c, car lots, track, coun- 
try points; No. 2 yellow corn, all-rail 
from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 92c; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 5lc, c.i.f., 
Goderich; sample grades, 47c. 
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United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
11, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

OE: Sn hot 4 vet ond o.eh 76,282,000 3,141,000 
SR Ve aay ee 9,970,000 942,000 
CL Ri ne-s'n v é'04N 28 chloe IR Gvemee  ~  acvany 
a ee a eee 4,417,000 118,000 
GD na cie conse cub kc abe 49,563,000 265,000 
PUES kc ncecsctvves Seen. <- shnaes 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 11: wheat, 799,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,384,000; oats, 953,000; corn, 
846,000; barley, 293,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 


Stocks 
1925 


Minneapolis .. 265 869 135 6772,273 867 
Kansas City... 32 21 16 52 9 76 
Chicago ...... 237 202 43 40 6 “" 
New York ... 651 461 190 192 252 221 
Boston ....... os ve ew 15 ee 3 
Baltimore .... .. 116 on”, 420 5 188 
Philadelphia .. .. 4 ~ 1 20 
Milwaukee ... 176 182 50 31 - ¥' 
Dul.-Superior.. 6842,551 697 2,325 4901,529 
*Buffalo ..... 165 839 27 ac O87 -9a7 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 11, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 259 501 132 278 320 193 
a 18 23 a - hs > 
Dul.-Superior.. 90 355 138 244 261 416 
*Buffalo ..... - 215 , 

*Receipts by lake only. 
lake and canal. 


Shipments by 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Sept. 10, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— w heat Oats Barley Flax 
17 77 














Osgtivies ........ 3 
Fort William ... 6 5 7 es 
Gy De Be oc snéass 250 73 26 136 
Northland ...... 318 41 46 o9, 
Gk, Gee eS sweeks 190 25 29 605 
Sask. Co-op. 
Bes B casayess 411 44 18 523 
eS Pree 213 18 4 179 
Private elevators. 2,863 621 1,018 361 
yo nr ee rs 4,466 827 1,225 1,803 
Tees BBO «cc ces 4,975 576 1,595 680 
aoe 2,511 106 1,080 1,659 
Lake shipments.. 1,054 130 453 172 
Rail shipments. . 72 69 2 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Wie, BOTS cnc 2 DE ¢ospeees @s 7 
No. l northern.. 363 Durum ........ 374 
No. 2 northern... 390 Kota .......... 20 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 15 White spring... 8 
No. 3 northern.. 147 Others ......... 170 
Bs BD ccc ussvecs BB POCCMEO ce cdenes 2,863 
INO. B ccccccsece 61 
Me. © sccagquwess 9 , | rer 4,466 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. 3 C. W...... a. Laer 72 
MG. BG. Wess CO  PRIVRE wo ccccs 621 
Rk, 2 DOOR .iccs 6 aa 
ie . eerrerrere 32 , | rer 27 
S BOOS sc vcvceves 6 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 11, in 





bushels (0000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Mpls. .....3,721 4,208 1,051 1,719 5,310 2,636 
Kan. City. .9,002 14,909 1,246 6,318 15, 799 4,786 
Chicago ...1,025 348 869 297 . 
New York. .1,280 426 1,391 651 1,646 594 
Boston .... 2 1 > es 7 9 
Baltimore 496 120 454 570 4,094 3,314 
A ee gg 271 147 239 05 1,980 1,345 
Milwaukee... 172 58 13 9 _ 
D.-Sup’rior 2 2,414 5,273 1,068 2,955 4,968 7,964 
Toledo ..... 95 223 2 b» ro 
*Buffalo ...1,737 2,705 831 4,074 2,333 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Sept. 11, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 210 55 38 27 626 104 
Kansas City .. 975 1,475 77 2,6751,758 837 


GREGRRD occecs 417 892 543 436 oy as 
New York .... 38 114 ‘es oe «9234 30 
eee wo 1 o% .< _ 1 
Baltimore .... 27 1 21 . 69 57 
Philadelphia .. 4 3 7 4 69 34 
Milwaukee ... 79 83 18 64 is x 
Dul.-Superior.. . 33 - 0% 9 31 
TOO. sccnece 50 25 16 21 “a — 
*Buffalo ..... 30 207 . 2,772 666 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 113 613 52 1143,442 880 
Kansas City... 315 176 105 22 134 99 
CAGARE oscss 71 8 3 23 “a o% 
New York .. 3 5 80 146 804 47 
rr 3 1 +e oa 3 + 
Baltimore .... 16 a4 . s+ 83 63 
Philadelphia . 5 “= o% » i 10 4 
Milwaukee ... 34 11 3 9 


297 3,037 1,600 
349 23 
Shipments by 


Dul.-Superior.. 715 805 531 
*Buffalo ..... 183 120 20 

*Receipts by lake 
lake and canal. 


only. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, 
the principal 
week ending Sept. 11, 


shipments and stocks of oats at 
distributing centers for the 
in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis 6371,107 315 714 17,684 22,089 








Kan. City.. 6 5,814 48 1,215 461 5,045 
Chicago 1,542 588 703 1,129 css eee 
New York.. 158 347 o% 350 993 1,601 
Boston ..... 44 16 ' _ 17 64 
Baltimore .. 48 12 ae vs 74 245 
Philadelphia g 6119 13 51 107 628 
Milwaukee... 5: 218 80 212 <# ees 
Duluth-Sup. 271 2,517 155 1,148 9,061 6,686 
Toledo .... 150 158 125 138 o* eve 
*Buffalo ... 215 750 ; 2,815 2,575 

*Receipts are by lake “aie, Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





The expected large crop of Roumanian 
wheat this year has led the government 
to take measures to have some 30 loco- 
motives and 7,000 freight cars put into 
working order. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 4, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 








parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
, ending pre- Sept. 5, 
Wheat— Sept. 4 vious week 1925 
United States*... 69,728 +2,989 41,130 
United Statest... 3,156 --2 2,060 
er 17,793 —1,644 7,475 
BURGE aah i sak 90,677 +1,343 50,665 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
,: | Sean $41,600 +3,000 31,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals .. 132,277 +4,343 82,065 


CORN—United States a08. Canada— 
_, | eee —-959 7,726 
OATS—United States ra ‘Canada— 
WOO 0 sGahaas> 52,972 +2,921 65,386 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
1926—. o——— United States—____, 

Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 3...... 13,278,000 3,218,000 16,486,000 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
a SS eee 44,862,000 2,469,000 47,331,000 
Aug. 14.... 57,318,000 38,038,000 60,351,000 
Aug. 21.... 64,750,000 38,342,000 68,092,000 
Aug. 28 .... 66,739,000 3,158,000 69,897,000 
Sept. 4..... 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

Week and Canada dom and 

ending— Canada both coasts afloat* 
Stig B.c00- 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
July 10.... 37,384,000 65,055,000 50,300,000 
July 17.... 35,731,000 65,225,000 62,300,000 
July 24.... 33,885,000 68,507,000 47,700,000 
July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Aug. 7.... 27,592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
Aug. 14.... 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
Aug. 21... 22,739,000 90,831,000 44,700,000 
Aug. 28 ... 19,437,000 89,334,000 38,600,000 
Sept. 4.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply: 
Week ending— 

July 3 ....109,686,000 

July 10 ...105,355,000 


Week ending— 
Aug. 7....117,823,000 
Aug. 14. « . 130,457,000 


July 17 ...107,525,000 Aug. 91...135,531,000 
July 24 ...106,207,000 Aug. 28...127,934,000 
July 31 ...110,649,000 Sept. 4....132,277,000 





Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Aug. 28 1926 1925 1924 








Receipts from farms. .270,000 195,000 235,000 
ED «sg nas 6060's 40,702 12,720 
Pee eee a 1,300 1,300 

Stocks on Aug. 28 
At terminals ...... 69,897 39,700 9,700 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 98,587 104,172 





Week's increase 9,118 4,590 





A common scale of cartage charges for 
delivery in Canada is 10c bbl for flour 
and $1 ton for feed to city customers. 
Where delivery is made at points outside 
of cities, the charge is 20c for flour and 
$2 for feed. 
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$1.95 |_ 
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An urgent demand for prompt oil, a 


better call for linseed meal than has 
existed for some time, a shortage of 
stocks of flaxseed, and a report of prob- 
able frosts in the Northwest caused 
prices for the seed to advance last week. 
This was in spite of reports that most 
of the crop in the Northwest had been 
cut and was safe from frost damage. 
Receipts of the new crop in the North- 
west are described by the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., linseed crusher, Min- 
neapolis, as disappointing, weather in 
the Notthwest having been unfavorable 
for harvesting, threshing and marketing. 

The gain in the middle of last week 
showed the price of the September fu- 
ture almost 7c higher than at the end of 
the previous week, but as this gain was 
largely attributed to the danger of frost, 
a setback soon occurred when it was 
learned that most of the crop was out 
of the way of frost. ‘There has been a 
large increase in shipments of flaxseed 
to seaboard in Argentina, so that prices 
have declined sufficiently to put eastern 
oil crushers using Argentine seed in a 
very favorable position, compared to 
those using domestic seed. 


Minneapolis,_-Crushers report an ex- 
ceptionally heavy demand for linseed 
meal “throughout the West. All classes 
of buyers are coming into the market, 
appearing to have confidence in present 
values. Orders are for both present and 
future delivery. Local mills are operat- 
ing heavily. Linseed meal is offered at 
Minneapolis at $44@44.50 ton; for Octo- 
ber shipment $44.50@45 is asked, and 
for November-December $45@45.50. 
Meal is offered at $45 ton at Chicago, 
#46 at Toledo and $45 at Buffalo. 

The export market is quiet, however, 
little business passing in cake. Cake is 
quoted at $38.25 ton for October, f.a.s., 
New York, 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -~———Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct, 
Sept. 7 ..$2.32% 2.382% 2.36 2.86 2.36% 
Sept. 8 .. 2.33% 2.32% 2.36% 2.356% 2.36% 
Sept. 9 .. 2.38% 2.86% 2.39% 2.88% 2.38% 
Sept. 10 ©. 2.37% 2.36% 2.39% 2.38% 2.38% 
Sept. 11 2.39% 2.38% 2.40% 2.39% 2.39% 
Sept. 13... 2.35% 2.84% 2.36% 2.35% 2.36 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 11, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts 





--Shipments—, 
1926 


1926 = 1925 1925 

Minneapolis .. 961 1,464 307 278 
Dulath ....... 293 544 279 348 
Totals 1,254 2,008 586 626 
Duluth.—Receipts increase very slow- 


ly. Buyers do not care to take on track 
stuff, but evidently work under cover, 
as the daily supply offered them usually 
is taken off the market. Cash bids re- 
main comparatively steady. Futures 
started out active, following Labor Day, 
but interest quickly died down. Any 
selling causing declines was promptly 
met by se and rallies, with the up- 
ward trend generally the outstanding 
factor in the end. The closing day, wet 
weather over the Northwest, with a pre- 
diction of probable frost, started a cov- 
ering movement that netted an advance 
of 1%@8%c. This uplift worked the 
list pecker the $2.40 level, but final sell- 
ing turned the market weak, —s in 
a fair part of the advance being lost 
However, last quotations recorded price 
improvement ranging from low 8c on 
November up to 4'c for the current de- 
livery. 

Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal are 
steady, but demand continues quiet. 
There was a slight improvement a few 
days last week, but demand was not ac- 
tive and sales were only in single car 
lots and scattered. Meal was quoted, 
Sept. 11, at $45 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Asking limits in the lin- 
seed meal market are 50c higher as the 
result of greater interest on the part of 
buyers. While crushers are operating 
on a relatively heavy scale, they are en- 
couraged by the improved demand, 


which bears out their opinion that there 
would be a substantial demand as. the 
fall and 


winter season approached, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Nominal quotation, Sept. IJ, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $45.50@46.50 ton. 

Boston—A fair local demand exists 
for linseed meal, with the market lower. 
Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent on 
Sept. 11, at $49.70@50.20 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt or 30-day shipment, Bos- 
ton points, and 31 per cent $49.20. Local 
stocks are reported fair, but not burden- 
some. Edgewater offered some 32 per 
cent meal at $48.50@50.50 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, for 45-day shipment, delivered, 
Boston points. 

Buffalo.—Demand for 32 per cent lin- 
seed meal has been better at the differ- 
ence in price than for the relatively high- 
er 34 per cent. Stocks are ample and 
demand is not urgent, with trading quiet. 
Quotations, Sept. 11: linseed meal, 34 
per cent, $46.50 ton; 32 per cent, $45. 

Pittsburgh.—Trade in linseed meal 
continued light last week, with prices 
lower. The bulk of the buying was in 
small lots for prompt shipment. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 11, $48.70 ton. 

Winnipeg—tLocal mills report fairly 
good sales of linseed cake and meal, at 
unchanged prices. Quotations, Sept. 11: 
oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, meal $44. De- 
mand for flaxseed is quiet, and prices 
have gained fractionally. Quotation, 
Sept. 11, $2.11 bu. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in good de- 
mand at unchanged prices. On Sept. 11 
mills quoted at $46 ton for car lots at 
their points, while dealers doing a dis- 
tributing business asked $48@50, in car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 25.—Consider- 
ably more business has been passing in 
linseed cakes than for some time. Amer- 
ican linseed cakes are selling in fair 
quantities for September seaboard at 
£9 178 64@£9 18s 9d ton, £9 17s 6d 
being bid for monthly shipments Octo- 
ber-November-December. Sellers are 
asking £10 1s 3d. Argentine linseed 
cakes are offered at £10 15s, while £10 
12s 6d is bid for August-September. A 
cargo of Russian linseed cake sold in 
Belfast last week at £9 10s. 


| Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


Although the government crop report 
was bearish, the Chicago September corn 
future advanced nearly 3c in the period 
Sept. 7-13. The trade is worried by 
present climatic conditions, as hot, dry 
weather is needed to ripen the corn, and 
with continued dampness it fears that 
the crop may not be matured before 
heavy frosts catch it. The hay shortage 
is also emphasized .in the September 
crop report. 

There would appear to be a large 
amount of corn available in Argentina, 
however, and for that reason the major- 
ity are not inclined to believe that there 
will be any real bull movement in that 
grain. There must be a large supply 
of old corn in the hands of farmers, is 
the opinion of most, and although they 
are not inclined to market it, in view of 
a possible shortage of feedingstuffs this 
winter, traders believe that the presence 
of these stocks will prevent any rapid 
advance in prices. 

St. Lowis.—Demand for cash corn is 
only fair, but offerings are not large. A 

ood clearance was effected last week. 

levators, mills and industries were the 
principal buyers, with scattering cars 
taken to fill shipping orders and for ap- 
plication on contracts. Receipts last 
week were 179 cars, against 182 in the 
previous one, Cash prices, Sept, 11: No. 
2 corn, 824ec bu; No, 2 yellow 88@83%2c, 
No. 3 yellow 82c, No. 4 yellow 81c, No. 5 
yellow 79%c, No. 6 yellow 78@78%ec; 
No. 2 white 83c, No. 8 white 82c. 

New Orleans——Demand for _ corn 
lagged last week, and inquiries fell off, 
but some fairly large orders were put 
through. All of the 22,708 bus sent 
through this port last week went to the 
tropics, Mexico taking 18,300. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 9: No, 2 yellow $1.02 bu, No. 
8 yellow $1.01; No, 2 white $1.02, No, 3 
white $1.01; yellow chops, $1.85 per 100 
Ibs, hominy feed $1.87, standard meal 
$2.05, in 98's; wheat bran, $1.35; grits, 
$2.17. 

Memphis.—Receipts of corn are ex- 
tremely light, but demand is dull and 








indications are that it will continue so, 
since this territory has the best pros- 
pect for feed crops in many years. Cash 
No. 3 white corn, on Sept. 9, was quoted 
at 85%2c bu. Cream meal sold at $3.85 
@4.10. Business is slightly better, as 
stocks have been sh i during the last 
few weeks. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Sept. 11: 
white corn, No. 2 8042@8l1'c bu; No. 3 
7942@80%2c, No. 4 7742@79%c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 8242@83%2c, No. 3 8142@ 
82%c, No. 4 794%2@8lc; mixed corn, No. 
2 8042@81'2c, No. 3 7942@80%2c, No. 4 
7742@79¥2c; cream meal, $3.90 bbl, basis 
cotton 24's; corn bran, $30 ton; hominy 
feed, $30. 

Nashville.—Shippers report a quiet de- 
mand for corn. Consumers in the South 
are beginning to look forward to the 
new crop. Quotations, Sept. 11: No, 2 
white 92c bu, No. 3 white 9lc; No. 2 
yellow 92c, No. 3 yellow 91c. Corn meal 
is dull. Prices, Sept. 11: bolted, in pa- 
per bags, 95c@$1 bu; bulk, 93@95'/2c. 

Minneapolis.—A good milling demand 
exists for the better grades of yellow 
corn. Shippers are buying some high 
colored mixed, but elevators are taking 
an indifferent interest in other varieties 
of mixed. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 
1@2c bu under the Chicago December 
option, No, 3 yellow 242@3c under, No. 
4 yellow 4@5c under. No. 2 mixed is 
quoted at 3@5c under, No. 3 at 6@8c 
under and No. 4 at 9@10c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 11 
was 77@82'2c; the closing price on Sept. 
13 was 8142@82c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 14 at 
$5@5.10 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $4.90 
@5, 

Chicago.—Prices. of corn products 
were advanced last week, and buyers 
held off. Business was confined to small 
lots out of warehouse, and car lot book- 
ings were few. Corn flour was quoted, 
Sept. 11, at $2.10@2.15 per 100 lbs, corn 
meal $2.05, cream meal $2.05, hominy 
$2.05. Cash corn was firm, and there 
was a good demand for the better 
grades. Offerings were moderate. No. 
2 mixed was quoted on Sept. 11 at 8042c 
bu; No. 2 yellow 8142@82c, No. 3 yellow 
80142@8lc, No. 4 yellow 794%2@80c, No. 5 
yellow 78@78'c, No. 6 yellow 72@76c; 
No. 2 white 814%4c, No. 3 white 804%2@ 
8le, No. 4 white 78@79c, No. 5 white 
7842c, No. 6 white 73c. 

Milwaukee-——Cash corn has_ been 
strong, and advanced last week. Re- 
ceipts are dwindling as the old crop be- 
comes exhausted, while demand is keep- 
ing up. Industries as well as shippers 
are in need of supplies, and there is a 
particularly good request for fresh 
shelled, which is scarce. Closing quota- 
tions, Sept. 11: No. 2 yellow, 8242.@83c 
bu; No. 2 white, 82@82'c; No. 2 mixed, 
81@82c. 

Indianapolis.—All grades of corn were 
sharply higher last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: No. 2 white 764%2.@77c bu, No. 
2 yellow 74@76c, and No. 2 mixed 69 
@72c. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of corn have been 
light, with demand active and limits ad- 
vancing from day to day. All grades are 
wanted. There has been a steady de- 
mand for cracked corn and other prod- 
ucts, with mills holding prices firmly. 
White hominy is practically out of the 
market. Quotations, Sept. 11: No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 90%c bu; cracked corn, $37.50 
ton; hominy, white or yellow, $35.50; 
table corn meal, $2.20 per 100 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Contract corn was entire- 
ly nominal, in the absence of trading. 
There was no market or quotations. Of- 
ferings were good, but apparently went 
to elevators unsold. The only sales re- 
ported during the week were a few par- 
cel lots of southern white at 73@75c 
bu, delivered. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, closed at 85c, nominal, or 2c down 
from last quotation. Corn meal and 
hominy were higher with western mar- 
kets, but inactive; the former at $2.20@ 
2.35 per 100 Ibs, and the latter at $2.30 
@2.45. 

Boston.—New gluten meal was offered 
on Sept. 11 at $50.65 ton, in 100-Ib sacks ; 
gluten feed, $40.90. Hominy feed was 
lower, with a fair demand at $35.50. 
Corn meal was dull and unchanged at 
$2.35 for yellow granulated and bolted, 
with feeding mea 


and cracked corn at. 
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$1.85, all in 100-Ib sacks. The corn mar- 
ket was firmer last week. For shipment, 
all-rail, No. 2 yellow was quoted at 98 
@99c bu, and No. 3 yellow 96@98c; for 
lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow was 
quoted at 96@98c bu, and No. 3 yellow 
94@96c. Demand was quiet. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. The corn goods 
market is quiet and easier. Supplies are 
small but ample. Quotations, Sept. 11, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.65@2.85. 

Montreal.—There is a fair demand for 
corn, and the market remained active 
last week, advancing slightly. American 
No. 2 yellow sold on Sept. 10 at 89¢ bu, 
ex-store, and Argentine at 914ec. Gran- 
ulated corn meal is still $3 per 98 hs. 
White corn flour, in small quantities, is 
sold at $3 per 98 Ibs. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 25.—A steady 
tone prevailed the first four days of last 
week on a fair inquiry for Plate corn 
afloat and for shipment, values being 
about stationary. Parcels were sold to 
Liverpool as follows: July-August, 9s 
9d qr; August-September, 29s 74d; 
September-October and October-Nove:n- 
ber, 29s 6d; November-December, 29s ‘d. 


@ATMEAL 


London, Eng., Aug. 25.—Reports re 
that there is a quiet trade for London 
made rolled oats and oatmeal, and no 
change in prices, the quotation being +4 15 
15s ton, ex-mill, yet, upon inquiry, it is 
reliably stated that London millers h: ve 
accepted £15, and less, ex-store. Sovne 
traders report that there has been in- 
creased purchasing of either Canad.an 
or American, probably the former, at 
35s for rolled oats and 34s 9d for out- 
meal, with a slightly improved demand 
from the outside trade, which is helping 
to restore confidence among importers, 
who recently have made few sales. 


Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 23.—As high as 
40s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, has been 
made for flake oatmeal on spot, and Is 
or Is 6d less for medium cut, despite 
the fact that flake could be bought for 
shipment to sell at 36s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, the latter plus duty for Sep- 
tember shipment. There is very little 
doing forward, the only sales being one 
or two ‘very small lots, and stocks are 
very low. Not for years has the Irish 
oat crop shown such promise, not only as 
to quantity and yield, but also as to its 
forward state. It is expected that new 
Irish oats will be on the northern mar- 
ket next week, which means that new 
oatmeal will be on sale the first week in 
September. Prices indicated are low, 
and millers expect to be able to sell oat- 
meal in the course of another six or sev- 
en weeks at little above the price im- 
porters ask. If they are able to do 
this, foreign millers will have to reduce 
their prices considerably to get the busi- 
ness. With the duty on oatmeal in Dub- 
lin and the Free State and the present 
big prospect of oats, Irish millers are 
expecting to put American and Canadian 
oatmeal completely off the market in the 
south of Ireland. Importers want 35s 
per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
medium oatmeal for September shipment 
from seaboard. 


Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats is 
improving with cooler weather. Domes- 
tic buying always improves in Septem- 
ber. Mills have made no change in 
their prices since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 11: rolled oats $6.20@6.30 
bbl, in 90-Ilb jutes, mixed cars, delivered, 
with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, in 9#-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. !x- 
port trading seems impossible for (a- 
nadian mills, as they cannot meet the 
prices from the United States. - Che p- 
er grain gives the American miller an 
advantage. 


Montreal.—There is a fair demand for 
rolled oats in packages as well as in 
bulk, and prices are a little lower. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 10, $3 per 90 lbs, and cat- 
meal $3.30 per 98 Ibs. 


Winnipeg—Demand for rolled cats 
and oatmeal is moderately good, ut 
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trading generally is without feature. 
Millers here last week announced a 
slight reduction. Quotations, Sept. 11: 
rolled oats, in 80-Ib bags, $2.65, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Chicago.—Prices on oat products re- 
main unchanged. Both domestic and ex- 
pert buyers are in the market. Rolled 
oats were quoted, Sept. 11, at $2.25 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs. 
hiladelphia.—There is little trading 
in vatmeal, and the market is easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings at $2.85 
@3 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal shows 
some improvement, with a steady range 
of prices quoted. Rolled oatmeal was 
quoted, on Sept. 11, at $2.75, and cut and 
ground at $3.02, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 14 at $2.40 per 90 Ibs. 


— 


Rye Propucts 


\i inneapolis.—There is not much activ- 
ity ‘o the rye flour market. Sales were 
onl: fair last week, being less in volume 
thar: those put through for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Most buy- 
ing was for immediate needs, although 
soni. purchased to cover their require- 
men's until the end of the year. Prices 
con. inue firm, but some rye millers are 
of tie opinion that they could book more 
flour if they attempted to meet the low 
quo:ations said to be made by eastern 
firm». Buyers still appear to be waiting 
for ‘urther declines. Pure white is quot- 
ed at $5.55@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.)., Minneapolis, pure medium at $5.10 
@5.20, and pured ark at $4.10@4.30. 
ree northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,310 bbls flour, compared with 
10,592 in the previous week. 





Duluth—tThere was no improvement in 
demand for rye flour supplies last week. 
Buyers continue to believe in an easier 
market accompanied by cheaper mill 
quotations, once the new crop moves free- 
ly. The mill received light scattered 
offers last week, of which only a few 
were accepted. As a rule they were 
too low. Quotations, Sept. 11, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.65 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.15; No. 3 dark, 
$3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, 
$4.55. 

Milwaukee.—It is evident that some 
rye flour consumers are short of sup- 
plies. There was increased interest in 
Wisconsin offerings last week, and some 
sales of moderate quantities were report- 
ed. The fact that prices have advanced 
somewhat may be partly responsible, for 
the major part of the trade has been 
placed in a bearish attitude by the action 
of rye and other grains in recent weeks. 
Mills are grinding on moderate schedules 
to make deliveries according to specifica- 
tions, and most of them have bookings 
which will require at least the present 
rate of operations until the end of the 
year. Consequently, there is not much 
concern over the state of current busi- 
hess. Quotations, Sept. 11: pure white 
$5.50@5.75 bbl, medium $5.25@5.35, and 
dark $4.25@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 


car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago—Rye flour prices declined 
about 10¢ bbl last week, but buyers 
continued to hold off, anticipating lower 
levels. New business was scattered and 
confined to a few single car lots. Some 
of the local trade bought fair quantities 
a few weeks ago, but now there are prac- 
tically no forward bookings being made. 
Directions are fair, and local mills are 
operating steadily. The output totaled 
approximately 8,000 bbls, the same as the 
preceding week. White was quoted, 
Sep'. 11, at $5.40@5.50 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.10@5.20, and dark $3.90@4.30. 


_ Bultimore—Local demand for rye flour 
is still largely mythical, though limits 
gencrally have been advanced 10@l1éc. 
Nominal quotations, Sept. 11: white pat- 
ent 35.75@6 bbl, and dark $4.25@4.50, 
In cotton. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, and 
Prices favor buyers, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Quotations, Sept. 11, 
Per 196 lbs in sacks, $6@6.25 for white, 


$5.75@6 for medium and $5.50@5.75 for 
dark. 

Boston.—Rye flour was a shade firmer 
last week, white patent meeting with a 
fairly good demand. Dark rye and rye 
meal also were held higher, with a 
slight improvement in demand. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 11: choice white patents $6.15 
@6.30 bbl, standard patents $5.95@6.05, 
dark rye $4.90@4.95, rye meal $4.90@5, 
all in sacks. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for rye flour was 
light last week, with prices practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 11, cotton 
98's, Pittsburgh: pure white, $5.75@6.25 
bbl; medium, $5@5.50; dark, $3.75@4. 

Buffalo.——Rye flour is dull and inac- 
tive, with few buyers in the market. No 
change in values was made. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: white $6@6.10 bbl, medium 
$5.65@5.70, and dark $4.75@4.80, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Buffalo. 

New York.—A growing interest in rye 
flour is apparent. For a long time buy- 
ers have purchased this on a hand-to- 
mouth basis in expectation of a break, 
but since this has not come, they are be- 
ginning to make inquiries for future re- 
quirements. Quotation, Sept. 11: white 
patent rye, $5.85@6.20 bbl. 





Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 
average (000's omitted): 





Acres -— Bushels ‘ 

1926 1926 1925 Avy. 
New York .. 1,050 34,440 37,800 32,430 
Pennsylv’nia 1,136 36,530 40,145 37,575 
Caee- ‘Ssiccen 998 71,928 86,362 56,465 
Indiana .... 193 65,527 59,052 50,742 
Illinois 582 22,981 51,168 137,721 


697 54,667 53,248 48,651 
629 95,330 126,246 97,506 
525 128,849 202,188 159,772 


Michigan 
Wisconsin .. 
Minnesota 


TOW ccccce 283 197,914 251,950 217,929 
Missouri ... 137 42,313 49,166 37,315 
N. Dakota.. 537 43,763 72,873 69,829 
S. Dakota.. 564 29,460 100,198 83,625 
Nebraska .. 456 46,971 73,953 69,986 
Kansas .... 746 36,471 39,376 34,998 
TCZAS. 2.0% 964 83,662 13,419 34,753 


311 36,708 
137 136,105 


26,220 29,104 
128,524 128,515 


Oklahoma.. 
Oth. states.. 


1 bat et et DD DD DO DO > oe OD ht me OD et 





U. States. .45,945 1,263,619 1,511,888 1,326,916 





Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 potato crop, based on condition Sept. 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1925 
and the average for the five years 1921-25, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 





1926 1925 AV. 
reer 33,869 34,170 34,790 
New York ..... 29,973 23,994 35,703 
New Jersey ... 7,560 6,042 9,868 
Pennsylvania .. 23,801 25,461 25,199 
Virginia ... 11,934 11,340 15,299 
Ce saves 10,822 11,978 10,401 
Michigan .. 28 24,411 31,810 
Wisconsin ... . 2 28,659 
Minnesota .. 27, 37,668 
North Dakota 5, 12,540 
Nebraska ..... 6,2 8,552 
ge ee 11,818 14,190 14,859 
RD. 4.30 tg. 80 490-460 15,261 14,381 12,863 
Washington ........ 9,548 8,120 8,271 
Califqrnia .......... 6,031 6,510 8,382 
Other states ........ 93,712 81,321 101,605 





United States . 851,558 325,902 396,469 
SWEET POTATOES 








1926 1925 Av. 

. _ aaa 5,120 3,996 4,773 
North Carolina ..... 7,995 7,040 9,526 
South Carolina ..... 4,466 2,860 6,566 
COOGEE 5.9.4 5.065¢:400082 8,990 5,170 9,741 
EE 9.0 ek 0-5 008 4,557 3,240 3,704 
DE. vas clea 0.08 5,703 4,550 9,264 
Mississippi ......... 5,513 5,952 7,681 
PI, ss oz -06.09 «0 5,939 5,760 6,374 
EE oo ©H- 0:0)» 4:40 '9,6.0'6 8,979 6,132 6,783 
Arkandas ........... 3,447 3,060 3,695 
Other states ....... 17,995 14,734 16,350 
United States ..... 78,704 62,494 84,457 

Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimA&te of the 
1926 corn production, based on condition 
Sept. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 61,600 72,471 65,526 
i th ved ab sie <es 137,569 177,936 146,262 
SGN Sees ct ece 170,694 201,318 170,801 
i TPP eee err 324,380 388,080 327,030 
Wisconsin ........ 74,535 99,556 87,102 
Minnesota ........ 156,003 156,852 144,659 
BOE te eweetwebdicee 403,806 483,062 424,381 
| OP 190,363 201,338 183,041 
South Dakota .... 104,267 83,405 113,358 
Nebraska ......... 139,025 236,600 218,107 
FEAR 63,00 104,643 110,617 
Kentucky ........ 101,069 84,800 85,052 
Tennessee ........ 84,541 63,240 73,997 
North Carolina ... 47,981 42,014 48,616 
na td a ee 52,939 41,676 51,840 
Michigan ......... 52,499 65,680 59,373 
Other states ...... 533,594 402,382 538,626 





United States...2,697,872 2,905,053 2,849,188 
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LOW ACRE YIELD OF 
SPRING WHEAT NOTED 


United States September Crop Reports Say 
General Acre Yield Is High, but Drouth 
Causes Low Spring Yields 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The September 
crop report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics calls attention to the 
fact that the spring wheat yield, includ- 
ing durum, falls this year to 10.2 bus per 
acre—the lowest since 1914. The disap- 
pointingly low yield is attributed to 
drouth. This local setback synchronizes 
with a high general average for wheat— 
17.1, the highest since 1914. Of the 59,- 
000,000 bus decrease in spring wheat, as 
compared with 1925, durum accounts for 
20,000,000. 

Of the spring wheat states, North 
Dakota took the brunt of the decline in 
output, 40,000,000 bus being the margin 
between this and last year’s crops in that 
state. South Dakota loses 10,000,000, 
and Minnesota is practically the same. 
Montana gains 8,000,000, but with a total 
of 39,000,000 bus is still a long way be- 
hind North Dakota’s 84,000,000. 

The spring wheat yield is estimated at 
212,109,000 bus, being 609,000 under the 
August estimate. In the foregoing there 
is included an expected production of 
47,839,000 bus durum wheat. 

Corn improved in condition during 
August, owing to rains, and the yield is 
now forecast at 2,697,872,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 121,000,000 over the August 
figures. The report points out the dan- 
ger of frost, which still threatens the 
quality and yield of the crop. 

Rains caused excessive weed growth in 
the flax crops of the Northwest, with the 
result that the estimate of production, 
19,255,000 bus, is lower than last year’s 
22,000,000. 


EUROPE’S CROP BELOW LAST 
YEAR, BUT ABOVE AVERAGE 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 3.—A review of the 
world’s wheat crops of 1926, prepared by 
the British ministry of agriculture and 
fisheries, has been issued this week. The 
report is prefaced by the statement that, 
owing to the important crops of the 
Southern Hemisphere having been so re- 
cently sown, it is not yet possible to 
form a comprehensive idea of what the 
total world’s supplies of wheat will 
amount to in 1926-27. 

As regards Europe, the report states 
that, while the total production will fall 
short of the very heavy yields reaped last 
autumn, it is certain that the crops as a 
whole are better than average. England 
may prove to be one of the exceptions, 
with a yield estimated at about 2,500,- 
000 bus greater than 1925. The shortage 
in France is not yet known officially. 
Italy’s crop is estimated officially as 35,- 
500,000 bus less than in 1925, but still 
28,000,000 above the average. Germany’s 
crop is considered not quite up to 1925, 
either as regards quality or quantity, and 
the estimated import requirements are 
between 46,000,000 and 56,000,000 bus. 
The Spanish crop is about 5,500,000 bus 
less than in 1925, but still well above the 
average. Roumania has a larger crop 
than in 1925, and the other Danubian 
countries, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, 
should also contribute some for export. 

Of the Russian crop no definite expec- 
tations can be formed with safety. In 
North Africa the production is estimated 
as about 10 per cent less than last year, 
but still about 40 per cent above the 
average. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that 
Europe will have to import more wheat 
than last year. 

The review considers that the position 
in Europe still is uncertain, owing to the 
lack of ‘official data from some of the im- 
portant wheat growing countries, as well 
as Russia. If allowance is made for the 
fact that the harvests of France and 
Germany will be less than last year, it 
would appear from these figures that the 
European deficiency is not quite bal- 





anced by the excess of North America, 
but the total is well above the average 
for the last five years. 

In conclusion the review considers 
that whether, ultimately, the total sup- 
plies will prove abundant or the reverse 
depends upon whether the next harvests 
of the Southern Hemisphere are largely 
over or below the average. All that can 
be said at present is that the prospects 
of the young crop in Australia are very 
satisfactory. In Argentina the weather 
has recently taken a turn for the better 
and the official acreage is given as about 
19,000,000 acres, 200,000 less than was 
reaped last year. 


ANNUAL ESTIMATE IS MADE 
BY MANITOBA FREE PRESS 


Wiynipec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press, on Sept. 11, published its twenty- 
third annual estimate of the crops pro- 
duced in the three western provinces. 
Based on provincial government figures 
for acreage, it shows a total, for all 
grains, of 735,849,473 bus, divided as fol- 
lows: wheat, 367,157,365; oats, 266,084,- 
000; barley, 86,034,738; rye, 10,173,716; 
flaxseed, 6,399,654. 

In presenting its estimate, the Press 
says that extreme heat and drouth pre- 
vailed during the growing and _ filling 
season. The rainfall throughout the sea- 
son was decidedly uneven, favoring some 
districts at the expense of others, so that 
certain areas have produced crops much 
above normal, while others will fall be- 
low the average. An outstanding fea- 
ture this year is the almost complete 
absence of rust. What there was, was 
confined to small areas, mostly in Mani- 
toba, and damage from this cause may 
be considered negligible. Cutworms and 
wireworms did considerable harm in all 
three provinces early in the season, and 
hail also took toll in various sections. 
It is pointed out that such things occur 
every year to a greater or lesser degree, 
and are incident to all large wheat pro- 
ducing areas. The final estimate was ar- 
rived at after a careful study of the 
whole situation had been made, and due 
consideration given to all the factors 
which govern grain production in west- 
ern Canada. 


CANADIAN REPORT POINTS 
TO RECOVERY IN AUGUST 


The Canadian report issued on Sept. 
10, giving the condition of crops as at 
the end of August, indicates that they 
made a very substantial recovery early 
in August from the long spell of drouth 
which had injured them in July. The 
yield of wheat forecast for the three 
prairie provinces is now only some 7,- 
000,000 bus less than that harvested last 
year. In Manitoba, especially, many 
correspondents say that the yields were 
the best since 1915. The indicated pro- 
duction of all wheat in Canada is 399,- 
008,000 bus, compared with a final esti- 
mate of 411,375,700 last year. 

The forecasts of the yields of oats 
and flaxseed indicate smaller crops, the 
production of flaxseed being estimated at 
7,358,500 bus, compared with 9,297,100 
last year. Rye and barley production is 
estimated at about the same figures as 
for 1925. 

Dutch Weather Changeable 

AmsterpaM, Hortiann, Aug. 23.—Fine 
weather has alternated with heavy show- 
ers and much wind, which has hindered 
farmers in gathering their crops. A fair 
percentage of winter rye is cut and in 
shock, but requires dry weather for car- 
rying. So far no damage has been re- 
ported, but unsettled conditions cannot 
last much longer without inflicting loss 
in quality. 





Czechoslovakia’s Crop Late 
Pracue, Czecnostovakia, Aug. 17.~ 
Wheat, rye and barley crops have suf- 
fered considerable damage from rain- 
storms. Dry weather and sunshine are 
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needed to secure that grain still lying 
in the fields. Everywhere the crop is 
late. Nevertheless, a recent report of 
the agricultural office emphasized that 
damage caused by bad weather was not 
as severe as believed. The home grown 
wheat marketed thus far is of poor qual- 
ity. Samples of German wheat on offer 
are poor. 


Koumanian Outlook Less Hopefal 

Bucuarest, Roumania, Aug. 15.—The 
Roumanian wheat crop outlook is less 
hopeful, due to heavy rainfalls. Yields, 
generally, have been curtailed. Several 
of the provinces will have no wheat sur- 
plus this year. The corn crop outlook 
is more, promising, and a considerable ex- 
port surplus is expected, but lack of 
transportation facilities is expected to 
impede exports. 


RAINS CONTINUE TO HOLD 
UP NORTHWEST THRESHING 


Mun wneapouis, Minn.—Continuous rains 
in the Northwest have interrupted thresh- 
ing generally, and at some points field 
work has been impossible for almost two 
weeks. A great deal of wheat has, of 
course, been stacked in Minnesota and 
South Dakota, and this will come through 
in good condition. 

However, there is still a considerable 
quantity in the shock, particularly in 
North Dakota, and this has been dam- 
aged to somé extent. Further rains no 
doubt will slow up the movement in the 
interior. 


Corn Crop Damaged 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Heavy rains in the 
central Indiana corn belt did much dam- 
age to crops that were most promising. 
Corn crops in the lowlands and island 
plantations were most affected. The 
weather has turned cool, but no dam- 
aging frost has occurred to injure the 
late corn. 


Drouth Delays Plowing 
Ooven, Uran.—Drouth conditions are 
reported as seriously delaying fall plow- 
ing in Utah and Idaho, though seeding 
has started on the Levan ridge, central 
Utah’s chief grain area. 


Rains Hamper Harvest 

Toronto, Ont.—Further heavy rains 
have increased the harvesting difficulties 
of Ontario farmers. Fortunately, the 
weather has been cool and, so far, no 
serious damage from sprouting is re- 
ported, but the cut grain lying in fields 
is wet and there is danger of serious in- 
jury. Millers say that considerable of 
the wheat offered is tough, and where the 
moisture is excessive they are refusing to 
take it in. Better weather was prevalent 
on Sept.'11, and a few days more of it 
may eww up the whole situation. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1926..... oe 549 543 568 626 626 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 398 
1924..... 649 663 609 643 589 690 
1923..... 672 678 681 586 568 672 
1922..... 673 684 607 569 641 587 
1921..... 621 629 678 673 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 618 632 611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 716 760 
1918..... 660 672 686 657 655 665 
1917..... 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 464 482 
1916..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 663 613 492 483 510 624 
1912..... 403 370 363 368 389 400 


Average .565 558 648 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 
average (000's omitted): 








Acres -~———Bushels————, 
1926 1926 1926 Av. 
New York .... 186 5,439 4,727 4,306 
Illinois ....... 324 10,084 8,910 6,575 
Wisconsin .... 621 17,818 16,965 13,518 
Minnesota 1,211 30,306 33,630 26,002 
TOW csccecoes 219 6,623 6,425 4,389. 
North Dakota. 2,008 28,092 42,930 28,729 
South Dakota.. 1,090 10,290 238,608 20,853 
Nebraska ..... 217 8,879 5,662 6,140 
Kansas ....... 266 2,276 4,294 18,065 
TAORO .cdineie 112 4,032 5,466 3,767 
Colorado .,.... 430 9,331 8,610 6,366 
California ..... 1,071 32,130 32,240 28,862 
Other states .. 1,192 34,904 25,040 23,543 
U. States ....8,842 195,204 217,497 186,105 
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HRANSPORTATION 


I. C. C. GRAIN RATE HEARING 
OPENED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Other Northwestern Koads Declared Ready 
to Meet Proposed Keductions of M. 
& St. L. and Soo Line 


Commissioner J. B. Campbell, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is con- 
ducting a hearing in Minneapolis this 
week into the petition of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway and the Soo Line to 
reduce the all-rail rate on grain and 
grain products from northwestern Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, and a 
restricted area in South Dakota, to the 
East by 6c per 100 lbs. The reduction 
would only apply to points taking the 
same rate to Minneapolis as to Duluth. 

The eastern trunk lines, and the cen- 
tral and western carriers are represent- 
ed, as well as the milling and grain 
trades of Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Du- 
luth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City and other markets. 
The lake carriers also have officials 
present. 

William H. Bremner, receiver for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis road, and M. 
M. Joyce, its general counsel, at the 
opening of the hearing declared that 
competitive conditions justified the pro- 
posed reduction, and that, if allowed to 
become effective, it would not cause any 
undue preference or hardship on any 
market. In fact, even with the reduc- 
tion, Minneapolis still would have a 
handicap of at least 9c per 100 lbs from 
the territory involved, compared with 
lake rates to eastern trunk line terri- 
tory. 

DECLINE CITED 

Mr. Bremner told of the decadence of 
milling in the territory served by his 
road, ascribing it to cheap waterway 
competition, and said that out of 43 
Minnesota mills in one association, only 
18 now are operating. Duluth, he re- 
marked, was only a way station for 
Buffalo mills, and he predicted that if 
the present prohibitive and unfair rate 
situation was permitted to continue, it 
would mean that Minneapolis eventually 
would cease to be a premium market, 
and northwestern grain producers would 
have to sell their wheat on a world mar- 
ket basis, Mr. Bremner said that the 
eastern roads now fighting the proposed 
reduction voted in favor of it two years 
ago. 

Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis ‘Traffic Association, placed 
on record the proceedings of a confer- 
ence held less than two years ago be- 
tween eastern and western carriers and 
Minneapolis milling interests, at which 
the eastern carriers agreed to a pro- 
posed readjustment in grain rates. ‘This 
exhibit explained in detail the rate struc- 
ture on grain and grain products to 
eastern markets, and calated out that a 
readjustment was necessary in order to 
enable Minneapolis to compete with car- 
go boat rates, and with Duluth and Buf- 
falo. Unless such relief was granted, 
it would mean further curtailment in 
milling in Minnesota and a consequent 
loss of revenue to the all-rail carriers 
from Minneapolis to the seaboard. 

C. T. Jaffray, president of the Soo 
Line, who was for 35 years in tHe bank- 
ing business in Minneapolis, coming close- 
ly in touch with milling and agricultural 
interests, expressed the conviction that 
nothing more important could be done 
for the northwestern farmer than to re- 
adjust freight rates so that the Minne- 
apolis miller would continue to pay the 
highest possible price for the wheat pro- 
duced in this territory. Without the pur- 
chasing power of the Minneapolis mills, 
Mr. Jatfray said, the farmer would very 
often have to take substantially lower 
prices for his wheat, particularly on the 
lower grades. 


OTHER ROADS WILLING 


All northwestern roads with lines to 
Chicago are ready to meet the proposed 
reduction if it is permitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Towns- 
end said as an expert witness on Sept. 
14. He stated that the Minneapolis & 
St Louis Railway and the Minneapolis, 





St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie are willing 
to-extend the reduction to other terri- 
tory if eastern lines will co-operate. 

Mr. Campbell agreed to take practical- 
ly all of the testimony at Minneapolis, 
so that the session at Kansas City nexi 
week can be concluded in time to allow 
those who wish to do so to attend the 
Dempsey-Tunney match at Philadelphia 
on Sept. 23. 

The Southwest was represented by the 
following: C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, C. M. 
Hardenbergh, manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Thad L. Hoff- 
man, president of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., J. B. M. Wilcox, manager 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., John 
W. Cain, vice president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., and W. R. Scott, sec- 
retary of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, all of Kansas City; L. R. Hurd, 
president of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; H. D. Yoder, general 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; T. C. Thatcher, vice president 
and general manager of the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Among eastern men present were Fred 
J. Lingham, president of the Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y., T. J. OBrien and Charles Kennedy, 
of Charles Kennedy & Co., Buffalo, and 
R. V. Craig, of the Millers’ Traffic Com- 
mittee, Buffalo. 


Interest Slightly Improved 

Du.tutu, Minn.—While interest in 
chartering has picked up, general condi- 
tions still remain comparatively slow. 
The wheat rate for Buffalo delivery is 
holding at 3@3%4c bu for prompt load- 
ing, with mainly small carriers getting 
eargoes. Package freighters moved bulk 
of the grain sent to Buffalo, while with 
few exceptions the small boats received 
cargoes destined to Canadian points. 
Some figuring for future boat tonnage is 
being done, but shippers and boat own- 
ers are mostly apart. Few boatmen are 
inclined to charter very far ahead in the 
grain trade, which tends to dull interest 
in that quarter. Two Canadian steam- 
ers, the largest freighters on the lakes, 
arrived here late in the week for mixed 
grain cargoes of spring, durum and rye, 
for delivery at Port Colborne, and re- 
loading for export via Montreal. Com- 
bined they are expected to load 1,000,- 
000 bus. They both hold records for car- 
rying grain. 


Tonnage Demand Inactive 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Demand for ton- 
nage in the Great Lakes grain trade is 
not active and, according to Cleveland 
brekers chartering for future loading, 
has been very light during the past week, 
compared with a year ago. The first 
storage charters in the Lake Superior 
trade in 1925 were placed in August and 
September to hold cargoes at Buffalo at 
4¥2c, 5c and 5c. Some figuring was 
done late last week for vessels to load 
at the Head of the Lakes in November 
and hold cargoes at the lower end of the 
Great Lakes route, or at Buffalo, at 6c, 
but vessel owners will not take grain to 
hold, under the conditions named, at this 
figure. A bid of 7c would bring out 
some Buffalo storage capacity. 

A small carrier for early loading was 
placed to take a cargo of corn from a 
Lake Michigan port to Georgian Bay, 
and there has been a light inquiry for 
September tonnage at the Head of the 
Lakes. Elevators at Montreal are not 
in very good condition, and lake grain 
carriers are being held at that port from 
five to ten days. 

Vessel owners are. being asked if they 
will take 4c from the head of Lake Su- 
perior to Buffalo through the month of 
October, 6c for the last half of No- 
vember, and storage at Buffalo at this 
figure. Some grain could be lined up at 
Lake Erie side ports at 6c, but vessel 
owners are against accepting contracts 
ahead to hold consignments at Buffalo 
unless at least a cent or more is offered 
above the 6c level. Some transportation 
—— report that they will be bus 
until almost the end of navigation wi 
ore contracts, and do not guarantee that 
grain will be accepted except for winter 
storage. 

Grain is coming into Fort William and 
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Port Arthur more freely, but a cut was 
made in stocks last week when vessels 
loaded 2,696,000 bus and receipts were 
1,257,000. Elevators in these two ports 
held over 7,178,000 bus on Sept. 3. 
Reports received here show Buffalo 
elevators able to receive new grain when 
it begins to move eastward. Managers 
of these elevators say the movement can- 
not start too soon to please them, be- 
cause business has been quiet. It is 
thought the first consignment of new 
grain will reach Buffalo on Sept. 25. 


Commission Investigating Rates 

Wasnineoton, D. C.—The fundamental 
rate structures investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized by Congress in the so-called Hoch- 
Smith resolution still continues. The 
lawfulness, reasonableness and validity 
of all class and commodity rates, and of 
rates outside those classes, are being 
probed, in the efforts of the Commission 
to comply with the resolution. Ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to all roads, 
and some replies have been received. 

Carriers in 15 groups, 12 in the United 
States, two in Canada for Canadian traf- 
fic, and one group in Mexico, for Mexi- 
can traffic, have been so quizzed. 


High Rates at Vancouver 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freights are 
steady. Charters are quoted at 32s 6d 
ton, while regular liners are holding par- 
cel space at 32s 6d@35s, October and 
November loading. Some space has bven 
taken for 32s 6d, but few exporters have 
been able to work wheat at this pric:. 


Equalization of Rates 

Winnirec, Man.—Western Canadian 
millers are closely watching the }ro- 
posed equalization of domestic and ex- 
port freight rates, as suggested by Brit- 
ish Columbia interests. Under the pres- 
ent tariff, Canadian millers have estab- 
lished a large market in the Orient for 
their flour. Should export and local 
rates be equalized, they stand in danger 
of losing this trade, as United States 
mills would then be in a position to 
barge Canadian wheat from Vancouver 
and other Pacific Coast ports, mill it 
without payment of duty under milling- 
in-transit provisions, and place the re- 
sultant flour upon oriental markets at 
prices with which Canadian mills would 
find it difficult to compete. A decision 
on this question of equalization of rates 
is pending, and in the meanwhile it is 
understood that millers will make repre- 
sentations to Ottawa through their own 
organizations. 


Lake Freight Rates 
Toronto, Ont.—Lake freight rates for 
wheat from Fort William to Georgian 
Bay ports for last half of September 
or October shipment are quoted at 3@ 
BY¥2c bu. The Buffalo rate for October 
is 4@41c, and to Montreal 10'%c. 


Southwestern Millers Protest 

The Southwestern Millers’ League has 
petitioned for a suspension of rates, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, on various lines from 
Kansas points to certain others in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, alleging that, 
while the rates are designated as re«uc- 
tions, they are in fact ‘substantial in- 
creases. 


Export Rates Protested ' 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 14.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—New joint proportional 
rates made by the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railway on export grain and 
grain products shipped from Wichita via 
Galveston, effective Sept. 18, have heen 
protested by other southwestern carriers. 
Similar rates by the Midland Valley 
Railroad, effective Sept. 20, also |iave 
been protested. 





Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 
Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as nade 
by the dominion bureau of statistics ((\(0's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
c—————- Acres, -—Bushels-— 
Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 
1926*. 843 22,010 22,853 19 380 399 


1925.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 «63874 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 455 47 
1922.. 893 21,530 22,423 19 381 400 
1921.. 721 22,540 23,261 16 285 = 30 
1920.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 
1919.. 673 18,453 19,126 16 #177 «1% 
1918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917.. 725 14,031 14,756 16 06218 =o234 


*September estimates. 
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ommy: “Uncle John, can you sing 
like a bird?” 
ich Old Uncle: “Why, what makes 
you ask that?” 
“ Tommy: “Well, daddy said we'd be 
sitiing pretty after you sang your swan 
son s.”’—Minneapolis Tribune. 
* * 
HOW TO TEST HOOTCH 
Pour a little in a flat dish and set 
fire to it. If it burns with a clear blue 
flai.e its bad. If it burns with a clear 
grcn flame, it’s worse. 
°. Bite your finger and drop some in 
the wound. If it hurts, stop. 


Smell it! ; 
{ Drop an onion in the bottle. If it 
floa's there’s something the matter with 
the onion. 


Give the ice man a drink. If he 
doc:a’t make a face, it’s Red Grange. 
6. Drink it. —Paul Ernest, in Judge. 
. * 
Seven silver coins were found inside 
a codfish caught in America. Some 
C.0.D !—Punch 


aa * 


HITTING OUT 


Mr. Boom and Mr. Steady were busi- 
ness enemies, but chance had placed 
thern on the same board of directors. 

One day, after an important meeting, 
Mr. Boom was holding forth. 

“There are hundreds of ways of mak- 
ing money,” he said provocatively. 

“Yes,” put in Mr. Steady, “but only 
one honest way.” 

“What way’s that?” asked Mr. Boom 
sharply. 

“Ah,” retorted Mr. Steady, “I thought 
you wouldn’t know it!”"—Weekly Tele- 
graph (London). 

* # 
THE JUNGLE DETECTIVE 


Greenhorn: “And how can we tell 
when we’re near an elephant?” 

Bored Companion: “You'll detect a 
faint odor of peanuts on his breath.”— 
Life. 

* * 

“Promise me you'll never shoot craps 
again !” 

“Why?” 

“Those little things have as much 
right to live as you have!”—WNic-Naw 
of 1926. 

* > 


SUNSET 


The sun sinks in the mountains 
When evening comes around; 

The sun sinks in the ocean, 
The sun sinks in the town. 


The sun sinks in the blazing sky, 
The sun sinks in the west; 
But on a patch of tender skin 
lhe sun sinks in the best. 
—R.C. O’Brien, in Judge. 


* * 


HE WAS ALL OF THEM 

Not so long ago, the story runs, a 
traveling man visited a certain small 
town and sold the proprietor of its gen- 
eral store an order of jewelry. When 
the jewelry arrived it was not as repre- 
Sented, and the merchant returned it. 

Tie wholesale house nevertheless at- 
tem; ted to collect the bill, and drew a 
sigh: draft on the merchant through the 
loca! bank, which returned the draft un- 
honored. The wholesaler then wrote to 
the ostmaster about the financial stand- 
ing .f the merchant, and the postmaster 
replied that it was O. K. By return mail 
the wholesale dealer requested him to 
coll‘ct the bill, and then received the 
follwing reply: 

“The undersigned is the merchant on 
Who: you attempted to palm off your 
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worthless goods. The undersigned is 
president and owner of the bank to 
which you sent your sight draft. The 
undersigned is the postmaster to whom 
you wrote, and the undersigned is the 
lawyer whose services you sought to ob- 
tain for your nefarious business. If the 
undersigned were not also the pastor of 
the church at this place he would tell 
you to go to hell.”"—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 

* = 

Professor (after being fished out of the 

water): “The worst of it is that I have 
just remembered that I can swim!’— 
Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 

7 * 


One of the proofs that the world is 
growing no worse is cherry pie.—¥St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
manufacturing high uniform grades of 
flour at competitive prices wants live-wire 
representative for Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois. Address 856, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A MAN WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence wants position as superintendent or 
foreman in grain elevator; can furnish 
best of references. Address 853, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN, TO 


travel in Missouri and Illinois within 
about 100 miles of St. Louis. Address 
Box 996, care Northwestern Miller, 215 


Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
500 bbls or larger, or head miller in 
smaller plant; have had ample experience; 
am a fair millwright and can keep up 
repairs. Address Gus Lindgren, Box 156, 
Rush City, Mina. 





AN INDIANA SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED 
with car-lot bakery, jobbing and family 
trade, over 15 years’ experience, open for 
both spring and hard winter wheat flour 
accounts; commission basis. 8S. C. Byrum, 
3332 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

CHEMIST—GRADUATE OF A WELL- 
known technical school, experienced in all 
laboratory branches and grain grading; 
also several years as miller and able to 
give bakers service; now employed but 
desire change. Address 854, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er, 36 years of age, lifetime experience in 
mills of all sizes; technical training; 
capable of turning out uniform, high qual- 
ity products on economy basis; come on 
two weeks’ notice; Al references. Address 
855, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 852, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR OR FLOUR AND FEED SALES- 
man of wide experience, acquainted with 
bakers, jobbers, feed men, etc., desires 
connection with an A-1 spring or winter 
mill, for Philadelphia, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; reference or bond; 
for interview, would meet in Philadelphia 
or Atlantic City Sept. 19-24. Address 
“Salesman,” 206 N 33d St, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er, any size mill from 1,000 to 10,000 bbls; 
I am fully capable to handle any size 
mill, either hard or soft wheat or blends, 
also cereals; have held superintendent's 
positions in large mills and I can furnish 
the best of references as regards ability 
and character; mills in my charge pro- 
duce quality flour and close yields; not 
only good flour, but better flour; can come 
on two weeks’ notice or sooner. Go any- 
where. Address 838, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — PERMANENT CONNECTION 
with a northwestern mill in laboratory or 
office, by a dependable young man of 
good character and not afraid of work; 
have had general office and accounting 
experience in a mill office; am well edu- 
cated, university training in chemistry and 
biology, also understand traffic work. Ad- 
dress 830, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A PERMANENT CONNECTION WITH 
either southwestern or northwestern mill 
as manager or assistant manager of sales; 
willing to travel; seven years’ selling and 
executive experience; age 31; married; 
ean furnish highest reference, past and 
present employers; prefer west coast, but 
will consider other offers; at present em- 
ployed. Address 847, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


If you wish to buy a flour mill, 
elevator or bakery, or SELL any 


of above 
Ask (William B.) Burns, 
St. Louis 


308 Merchants Exchange 


Kansas City 
556 Board of Trade 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED 
FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 


Complete for 400 to 800 bbls ca- 
pacity; must be in extra good con- 
dition. Address 836, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








Electrical Equipment 


for Sale 
Western Electric Generator, type 
S 620, PO No. 3691, K.W. 150, 
Phase 3, cycle 60, volts 220. 
Crocker Wheeler Motor, 10 h-p, 


1130 r.p.m., cycle 60, 
phase 8, amps. 26. 

General Electric Induction Motor, 
Model No. 1644, type 302 8, 10 h-p, 
form E, 3-phase, 60-cycle, volts 220, 
amps, 275. 

One Western Electric Motor, type 
5, model B P, 10 h-p, 1720 r.p.m., 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 220 volts. 


volts 220, 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Vertical Automatic Noncondensing 
Simple High Speed Engine, 275 
r.p.m., 210 ih.p., 140 Ibs steam 
pressure, % cut-off, size 14x14, No. 
253, built by Bates Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., direct connected with 
Allis Chalmers Co. dynamo No. 
40006, volts 240, amps. 265, phase 3, 
frequency 60, r.p.m. 277. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court S8t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE PAIR HIGH ROLLER 
mill, new reel, elevator, mixer, pulleys, 
shafts, beltings; cost $1,800, will sell for 
$750. F. W. Nothaft, 2725 Pleasant Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


1081 





FOR SALE 


Three Union Special Machine Co. 
Filled Bag Closing Machines, motor 
driven, with 8-in 1100 
r.p.m., 220 volts, 


conveyor, 
60-cycle. 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, 


315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Pneumatic Flour Bag Packer and 
Weigher, No. 1130, made by Pneu- 
matic Norfolk 
Downs, Mass. 


Scale Corporation, 


Address 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLSs-DickEyY COMPANY 


Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 








Commercializing Discoveries in Animal 
Nutrition By SHerman T. Epwarps 
Everyone interested in the Higher Science 
of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Eowarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 
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Kismet is the flour which for many a baker has proved to be 


the key which unlocks the mystery of better crackers. 


The leading cracker bakers are using this superior Soft Winter 
Wheat flour because they appreciate the value of real quality, 
purity and dependable milling. They know from experience 
that Kismet produces a distinctly better cracker than any other 


flour they have ever used. 
Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U. S. A. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 





WE INVITE THE INVESTIGATION OF OUR CLAIMS. 


First—Strategic location, ideal for obtaining the best grain in 
each important growing territory. 

Second—Railroad facilities. No mill enjoys better shipping 
and transit. 

Third—Modern plants, which assure you of the best finished 
product. Large capacity, 3,000 barrels flour, 500 barrels 
corn meal, 350 tons feed. 

Fourth—Up-to-the-minute organization, working to one end, 
to better serve you. 

Fifth—Uniformity of products: flour as well as feeds are 
tested regu pe: in our up-to-date laboratories, as uni- 
formity not only holds but increases trade. 

Sixth—Our complete line, soft winter wheat flour, hard winter 
wheat flour, hard spring wheat flour, plain and self-rising, 
corn meal, stock, dairy and poultry feeds. 

Seventh—Liberal Policy based on a full appreciation of the 
buyer’s needs. 


100 Years 


sailve Milling ®) 


Dp 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unch dM t 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 

Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 

Buyers and employees alike— are our steadfast friends. 

















“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


“Use Our Soft (Winter (heat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL’’ 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also’ ‘EX PANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 




















J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 











OUR MODERN NEW MILL 
insures uniform quality of both our 


Hard Wheat and Soft Wheat Flours 
MAYFLOWER MILLS 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Self-Rising Flour 
a Specialty 




















